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Our sheet is still filled with important papers, and will 
continue a while longer—for there never was a congress 
that left us so much interesting matter to bring up, as the 
jast. It will be exceedingly useful as well for reading 
as for reference. 


The following letter to the editors of the “American,” 
dated the 18th inst. gives an account of the passage of 
the great internal improvement bill—by which Baltimore 
is about to be linked with the west, by the Ohio and Che- 
sapeake canal—and with Pennsylvania, by means of the 
Susquehannah rail road. ‘These important results, to- 

ther with the incorporation of the Merchants’ bank, 
with a capital of $2,500,000, it is believed will do great 
things for Baltimore. 

The internal improvement bill came up to day in the senate, 
was passed by that body, and is nowa law. It was decided 
yesterday by a vote of seven to six that, being a money bill, the 
senate had no right to amend it, and the amendments reported 
by the committee of internal improvements fell, of course, to 
the ground. ‘To-day Mr. Wootton proposed to offer a message 
to the house with a view of having the same amendments in- 
serted by that body, but subsequently declined doing so for rea- 
sons which he stated. The third reading was now called for, 
and the clerk had proceeded as far as the third section, when a 
discussion in regard to the provisions of that section arose, in 
which Messrs. Wootton, Pigman, Mayer, Claude and Hughlett 
took part. The bill was then read through, and the question 
being upon its passage, Mr. Morris rose and stated that he was 
desirous to say a few words in regard to his own course respect- 
ing it. He then remarked that he had been in favor of the 
amendments, and proceeded to state his reasons for thinking 
them proper. He disclaimed most emphatically, and in strong 
terms, any intention or wish to impede the passage of the bill 
by clogging it with amendments. With or without them, he 
should vote for it, and he trusted he had said enough to satisfy 
the senate that he was not actuated by captious or hostile feel- 
ings in offering them. His speech was short, but frank, liberal 
aod manly. Col. Hughlett followed Mr. Morris, and stated his 
various reasons for voting forthe bill. Originally, he said, he 
was opposed to appropriations of this sort; but as large sums 
had been spent by the state and by individuals, which would be 
thrown away without the aid now proposed to be given, and as 


he believed the security of the state to be provided for, he should | 


vote for the bill. 

Col. Emory stated that there were matters in the bill which 
he would be proud and most gratified in being able to vote for; 
but the want of the provisions proposed to have been added by 
the amendments of the committee, constrained him to vote in 
the negative. Mr. Wootton said that from the commencement 
of his political career, he had ever been an advocate for inter- 
nal improvements. In this instance, however, he considered 
that the appropriations of the legislature, and the profits of the 
undertakings, would enure to the benefit of individuals, where- 
as, they ought, in his opinion, to belong to the state. He should 
therefore vote against the bill. 
and decided in the affirmative by the following vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Chapman, Hughlett, Forrest, Mayer, Pigman, 
Claude, Morris, Osborne, Montgomery—9. 

Nays—Messrs. Wootton, Sappington, Emory, Wilson—4. 
Absent, Messrs. Page and Groome. 


A letter from Annapolis dated the 14th of March, says: 
Much time was consumed in the consideration of the bill 
(o incorporate the Real Estate bank, and the bill for the 
erection of Carroll county—the former of which was lost 
by a vote of 53 to 23, and the latter by a vote of 36 to 34. 


President Jackson was sixty-eight years of age on 
Monday last—consequently at the end of his present term 
of office, will be *‘three score and ten.”’ 


— 


General Hamilton, in his letters of Pacificus, having 
used the phrase “the government,” as synonymous with 
the executive branch of our system, Mr. Jadison, in his 
reply to those letters, made the subjoined comments: 

“itis a just observation that words have often a gradual in- 

uence on ideas, and when used in an improper sense, may 
cover fallacies which would not otherwise escape detection. 

“T allude particulally to the writer’s application of the term 
government to the executive authority alone. The proclama- 


VoL. XLVIII—Sie. 4. 


The question was then taken, | 





tion is ‘a manifestation of the sense of the government,’ ‘why 
did not the government wait.’ 

‘¢] remarked only on the singularity of the style, adopted by 
the writer, as shewing either that the phraseology of a foreign 
government is more familiar to him than the phraseology pro- 
per to our own, or that he wishes to propagate a familiar term 
of the former in preference to the latter. Ido not know what 
degree of disapprobation others may think due to this innova- 
tion of language; but [ consider it as far above a trivial criticism, 
to observe that itis by no means unworthy of attention, whe- 
ther viewed with an eye to its probable cause, or its apparent 
tendency. ‘The government,’ unquestionably means, in the 
United States, the whole government, notthe executive part, 
either exclusively, or pre-eminentlu, as it may doin a monar- 
chy, where the splendor of prerogative eclipses, and the ma- 
chinery of influence directs, every other part of the govern- 
ment. Inthe former and proper sense, the term has hitherto 
been used in official proceedings, in public discussions, and in 
private discourse. itisas short and as easy, and less liable 
to misapprehension, to say, the executive or the president, as 
to say the government. Ina word, the new dialect could not 
proceed either from necessity, conveniency, propriety or perspi- 
cuity; and being in opposition to common usage, so marked a 
fondness for it, justifies the notice here taken of it.”? 

The proposition in the house of representatives of 
Massachusetts for an appropriation for damages sustain- 
ed by the destruction by fire of the Ursuline convent, bas 
been refused by a vote of 415 to 67. Of the latter num- 
ber 37 were members from Boston. The sum proposed 
to be appropriated was $10,000. 

It is stated that the nuns will proceed either to Cana- 
da or Florida, 

At alate meeting of the New York Protestant asso- 
ciation, the following question was proposed to be dis- 
cussed—‘‘Is popery compatible with civil liberty,” and 
a large and respectable assembly of ladies and gentle- 
men attended. But the doors were burst open, and a 
multitude of persons rushed in, who compelled the peo- 
ple to flee for their lives, after which they destroyed 
every thing they could lay their hands upon. This is 
an affair of the same character as the burning of the con- 
vent ab Charlestown. 

In reply to a letter of the members of the whig com- 
mittee, chosen at a convention at Boston, nominating 
Mr. Edward Everett for governor of Massachusetts, that 
gentleman accepts the nomination in the following terms: 

‘*[ am deeply sensible of the honor done me, by this expres- 
sion of the confidence and good opinion of the members of the 
convention. In retiring from the service of my fellow citizens 
of the fourth congressional district, I expected to return to pri- 
vate life. Lam fully conscious of my want of experience for 
the new and arduous duties of the proposed station; but if the 
people of the commonwealth should be pleased to command 
my services, I should feel that I had no right to disobey the 
eall.’? 

Edward Everett will deliver an address on the 19th 
of April, in Lexington, at the request of that town. The 
remains of those who fell on that day, 60 years ago, will 
then be removed and placed within the railing round the 
monument. 

A public dinner is to be given at Philadelphia to the 
honorable George Poindexter, and a committee of one 
hundred and fifty gentlemen has been chosen to make 
the necessary arrangements for the festival. 

A committee bas been appointed to proceed, this day, 
to New Castle, to receive Mr. Poindexter. 


Masters commandant Foxall A. Parker, Edward R. 
McCall, Daniel Turner and David Conner, have been 
promoted to be eaptains. Lieutenants Thomas Cribb, 
Edward B. Babbit, James Armstrong and Joseph Smoot, 
to be masters commandant. Passed midshipmen Arthur 
Sinelair, Edwin Moor, Robert B. Hitcheock, C. H. A. 
H. Kennecy, Thomas W. Brent, George M. Bache, 
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Ezra T. Doughty, Joseph Lenman, John W. Cox and 
John K. Mitchell, to be lieutenants. 

There are now between seven and eight hundred 
slaves, offered by their owners, in various states of the 
south and west, to the American Colonization society, 
for liberation and removal to Liberia, if the society had 
the means of sending them. Unfortunately it has not. 
Cannot the benevolent and patriotic of this opulent na- 
tion furnish the means? t the appeal be made, and 
we are sure they will. 


The whole stock of the Wilmington and Susquehan- 
nah rail road—$400,000—was promptly subscribed last 
week. The portion of stock allotted to bith iy 0 was 
taken in half an hour, and the Philadelphia Inquirer 
states that when the hour arrived for the opening of the 
books in the latter city, the persons who were in waiting 
to make subseriptions were informed that all the stock 
had been already taken! It sold, a few hours after, at 
four dollars advance per share. 

The rail road in question is designed to connect Wil- 
mington with oe ae Point, at the head of North East 
river (a branch of the Susquehannah), five miles from 
Havre-d ce. The length of the road will be twenty- 
five and a half miles. 

The father and two sons, named King, who recently 
perpetrated the’ horrid massacre upon the family of Mrs. 
Casey, at St. Mary’s (Ga.) have been arrested. Their 
accomplices have also been taken. Thus, all concerned 
in this unexampled butchery will soon be made to an- 
swer to the !aws for their agency in the dark tragedy. 

About the 11th inst. the French brig D’Assas depart- 
ed from New York, escorted by the revenue cutter, who 
saluted her on parting, which was respectfully returned. 
She also saluted the Constitution, then lying below, with 
13 guns, which were returned. The officers of the brig 
have good reason to be satisfied with the attentions paid 
to them. 

Another French vessel of war, the Ceres, of 24 guns, 
has arrived at New York, from Brest, which she left on 
the 24th Jan. ouly 4 days after the D’Assas. 

A fire took place in Apple alley, Baltimore, on Satur- 
day night last, in which ** Old Hager” was burnt to death 
—a well known person of color, supposed to be more 
than 100 years old. 


We learn from the Gazette that on Wednesday morn- 
ing, about 11 o’clock, an attempt was made to destroy the 
museum, at the corner of Baltimore and Calvert streets. 
A lighted candle was placed in the cupola under the steps. 
‘lwo gentlemen, on going to this part of the building, 
discovered the steps burning, and, by pulling them down, 
extinguished the fire. 

This, in five minutes, would have caused a fire of in- 


caleulable extent, the wind being high and the building 
very lofty. 


The legislature of Virginia adjourned on the night of 
the 12th inst. after a session of 102 days—during which 
they passed 227 acts. Among the most important of 
them are those relating to internal improvements, and 
more especially those in aid of the James river work, 
and the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac rail 
road. Another one deserving of note is the formation of 


a new county out of that of Ohio county, to be called 
Marshall. 


Condition of the Ohio banks, January, 1835— 


Capital stock $12,200,000 
Capital paid in 5,847,525 
Specie 2,489,912 
Circulation 4,564,898 
Discounts 6,799,247 
Circulation over $5 3,382,321 
Circulation under $5 1,182,577 


The whole number of banks in the state is twenty-se- 
ven. The largest capital is that of the Ohio Life Insur- 
anee and Trust company, which is two millions of dol- 
lars. The Commercial, Franklin and Lafayette banks, 
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all at Cincinnati, have capitals of one million each. Se. 
veral others have capitals of half a million, aud sever,| 
of one hundred thousand dollars, 


The friends of hard money in Maine have reported 
charters for the incorporation of eight banks, and for iy. 
creasing the capital of five others. A bill to restrict the 
circulation of small bills, even of one dollar, received 
only 65 votes, against 82—between 30 and 40 of the 
members ‘“‘dodging” the yeas and nays. Was ever 50 
great a humbug gotten up—as the new “‘travellings on 
gold!” 

During the year 1834, there were received at the post 
office in the city of New York, 420,359 ship letters, oy 


eleven hundred and fifly per day—183,855 of which 
were for city delivery, and 256,504 were mailed for dis. 
tant post offices. 


The Mobile Mercantile Advertiser of the 25th ult, 
says—‘* The day before yesterday there arrived at this 
port nine ships, three barques, three brigs, two schoon- 
ers and five steamboats—making in all twenty-two arri. 


vals in one day, without including lighting schooners and 
coasters between this city and New Orleaus. 


The beautiful little city of Schenectady, N. York, has 
been recently visited by a fire, the damages sustained by 
which are said to amount to 18,000 dollars. 


There is a regular set-to between the Wolf *‘demo- 
crats” and the Muhlenberg ‘‘democrats,”? in Pennsylva- 
nia; and they ‘‘knock down and drag out” one another 
without the least ceremony! One is in and the other 
wants to get indo office; and this is all the difference that 
we can discern between them. They both profess to be 
friends of Mr. Van Buren tor the presideney—but the 
opinion is that the former on/y professes. 


The tare marked on tobacco, at New Orleans, isa 
subject of much comment. The ‘‘Bulletin” of that city 
gives the tare marked, and the real tare, on five hogs- 


heads, at N. York; the first was 784lbs, the reeord 1,334 
—difference 554 tbs. 


Now—some solitary Yankee mannfactared certain 
‘‘wooden nutmegs,” perhaps, and al/ Yankees are eall- 
ed, by some, **wooden nutmeg makers.”” What would 
the planters of tobacco think if they were aii deseribed 


as selling wood for tobacco? There are good and bad 
men every where. 


The following is from the Wew York Daily Adverti- 
ser, of Monday last— 

On Saturday forenoon the head carved by Messrs. Dodge & 
Sons of this city, was placed on the trunk representing president 
Jackson, on the bow of the frigate Constitution. The whole af- 
fair has been managed with great care and secrecy. It was given 
out when the frigate came into port, that she would remain 
some five or six weeks, and on Saturday we learn that some 
of her officers were in Philadelphia. When the frigate came 
up a few days since she anchored in the stream opposite the 
navy yard. The head has been carved with great caution; and 
a few hours after 1t was put On, two steamboats towed the 
frigate down the lower bay where she anchored some fifteen 
or twenty miles from the city, so as to be out of the reach of 
any popular excitement. The manner of placing this head on 
the frigate appears wholly in character—as the frigate has been 
provisioned at Boston there can be no doubt that she came 
round here for no other object, than te accomplish that which 
could not have been done in Boston. We are exceedingly gra- 
tified that since it has been determined, at Washington, that 
this head shall be placed on the bows of this most favored of 
all other ships in the navy, that it has been dune by stealth. 
Had the ship been at the wharves of our city, or at any place 
where the populace could have reached her, we very much 
fear a riot of the most serious consequences would have fol- 
lowed, the end of which no human being could foretell. So 
far as we can judge, ihe opinion is general among all classes 
of respectable citizens, that neither the head of general Jack- 
son, or that of any other living man, should be placed on the 
bow of that of all other frigates, but that she should continue 
with the same head and appearance with which she has won 
so many laurels in the wreath of our country’s glory. The 
frigate, however, with whatever block she may have for a head, 
go where she may, will have the best wishes of every Amerti- 
can. 

[In some of the prints an issue is had-—by saying that 
this thing was not done by stealth, &e. ] 
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In the Philadelphia alms house, during the year 1834 
—3,571 persons were admitted—to wit: 1,676 natives of 
different parts of the United States, and 1,895 foreigners 
—1,303 trom Ireland only! 


The majestic steamboat J2andolph, left Nashville for 
New Orleans, a short time since, with a cargo consisting 
of 3,600 bales of cotton, valued at $220,000; freight 
$10,000, besides a large amount in passage money. 

The late winter appears to have been felt with severity 
in Louisiana. ‘The St. Francisville Journal says: 

“The injury done to the state by the severity of the frost, is 
incalculable. The sugar cane, plants and rattoons, are nearly, 
if not entirely destroyed—and it is questionable whether the 
culture of the cane will not be entirely abandoned. The orange, 
lime and citron groves are doubtless cut down. The fig trees, 
and all deticate shrubbery, we fear, are greatly injured, while 
our vegetable gardens are utterly laid waste—cattle are dying 


every where around us. Such are the effects of this frightful 
wiuter.”? 


A letter from WVew Orleans, dated Feb. 16, published 
in the ‘Journal of Commerce,” says—- 


With great pleasure [ snatch a moment from other engage- 
ments, to inform you of what must be highly gratifying to every 





friend of humanity. A resolution has just passed the senate 
of this state, and been confirmed by the intelligent house of 
representatives, for appointing a joint committee of the legisla- 
ture to inquire tnto the expediency of repealing all laws licens. 
ing gambling, and making the same a high penal offence, 
punishable by not less than 20 years labor in the state prison, 
or such other punishment as said committee may see proper to 
inflict. All hail, Louisiana. 


We have before us, says a Paris paper, the Joyal /l- 
manac of Spain for 1835, and find in the list of the grand 
crosses of the order of Jsabella the Catholic, the name of 
MU. Rothschild. This dignity confers on whoever is in- 
vested with it, the title of most excellent. Hitherto MW. 
Rothschild has been very silent in Paris about this new 
favor from Maria Christina—a favor conferred upon the 
eve of his paying several millions, Atany rate, the ad- 
mission of an Jsraelitish capitalist into the Catholic order 
of Isabella, is a proof of the progress of ideas in Spain, 
and especially of the irresistible progress of the power of 
money over the most inveterate prejudices in the habits 
of a nation. 

The following analysis of the occupation of the popu- 
lation of Great Britain is taken from “ Marshall’s Statis- 
tics for the British empire:”— 





— Number of families. Persons. 
Descriptions. eae neat, 1831. 
Agricultural occupiers,........250,000 250,000 1,500,000 
Agricultural laborers..... oe ee 728,956 800,000 4,800,000 
Mining laborers............ »+- 110,000 120.000 600,000 
Millers, bakers and butchers... 160,000 180,000 900.010 
Artificers, builders, &c.........200,000 230,000 650,000 
Manufacturers .........6.+++++340,000 400,000 2,400,000 
Tailors, shoemakers, hatters... 150,000 180,000 1,080 000 
Shopkeepers ...... 20000 eee0e-310,239 359.000 2,100,000 
Seamen and soldiers... ........319,300 277 017 831,000 
Clerical, legal & medical classes 80,300 90,000 450,000 
Disabled paupers.............. 100,000 110,000 110,000 
Proprietors and annuitants.....192,888 316,487 1,116,390 





Totals 2,911,383 3,303,504 16,537,398 

From this table it appears that the agricultural and 
mining classes compose 7-17th of the whole population; 
the manufacturing class 5-17ths; the commercial class 
2-17ths; the professional class, including the army and 
havy, and the non-producing class of proprietors and 
paupers, making up, in nearly equal moieties, the re- 
maining 3-17ths. 

The war in Spain continues to be carried on with a 
barbarous ferocity which is almost as disgraceful to ci- 
vilized Europe of the nineteenth century, as are the cold- 
blooded atrocities committed upon the down-trampled 
Poles by order of the emperor of Russia. Ona recent 
Occasion, a woman was brought ont to be shot with seve- 
ral other prisoners made by the Carlists. She obtained 
permission to see for a few moments her husband, who, 
on learning her situation, begged to be taken as a substi- 
tute for her, as her life was more valuable than his to 
their children. The request was granted, and ina few 
moments this noble husband, devoted father, and heroic 
man, was a corpse. 


The Caffers, in South Africa, are ina state of insur- 
rection, and in such numbers, that successful resistance 
to their progress was utterly impracticable; the scattered 
inhabitants in every direction were compelled to fly from 
their dwellings, either to an adjacent village, or to con- 
centrate in some spot where they might act on their de- 
fence with some prospect of holding out for a short time 
against the invaders. ‘They had already killed many 
persons. Prompt measures of resistance had been adopt- 
ed by the government at the Cape of Good Hope. 





QUICKSILVER vs. STEAM. It is stated in the London times 
that the earl of Dundonald (better known as lord Cochrane) was 
examined last session, before the commons committee, on steam 
navigation to India. His lordship, among other matters, said 
he had projected “a substitute for steam,’’ as well as “a new 
mode of propelling vessels.”? The substitute for steam is quick- 
silver; and he employs it ‘to produce power by exhausting one 
vessel and compressing air in another, thus forming an atmos- 
pherie plenum or vacuum, which will produce the same effect 
as the plenum and vacuum formed by the generation of steam 
and its condensation.’’? This plan (superseding the necessity 
of carrying coals) he added, is peculiarly adapted to agitated 
water like the sea. The plan may be wholly worked without 
fucl. The evidence and papers are too long for extract, but hig 
lordship concludes this part of his evidence with stating, that 
‘‘vessels fitted with quicksilver apparatus might be provided 
with sails of the usual kind; there would be no smoke nor any 
fire, and there need be no indication from their external ap- 
pearance that they are equipped in any other manner than as 
sailing vessels. As to the method of propelling without paddle 
wheels, (his lordship says), I should be happy to lay it before 
the committee, were my patent right secured.” 

Tue RHADAMANTHUS STEAM FRIGATE. From the Bermuda 
Gazette. This vessel having made a longer stay here than was 
expected on her arrival, has given very many au opportunity of 
visiting her: and the attention of captain Evans and his officers 
has added much to the pleasures attendant on such an inspec- 
tion. To those who have not had an opportunity of viewing 
the Rhadamanthus, we subjoin a few particulars of her dimen- 
sions as well as of her machinery, to assist them in forming 
some idea of the size, power, &c. of this splendid vessel. The 
Rhadamanthus has now been from England about nineteen 
months, and her officers speak in the highest terms of praise of 
her qualities as a sea beat and fast sailor. 


Length,..... eee wha Oneddbdon dben ec b600ns.6n000enne feet. 
Breadth inside of paddle-wheels......... 


oeeeeee 46 66 
Ds teen ctehsdnes 14 %0e6e “re ee ee @eeeee 813 
Engine horse-power......sceecceeses sonces 220 


Paddle-wheel diameter........scceeceeeeeeceecee 21 feet. 
Boilers hold....... o ececce ec vecccccccccccecccces BO SORE 
Coals.... cee. cece cece eevee DUO 
and consumes on an average when in full power, one ton per 
hour, and is propelled by every turn of the paddles half a mile; 
the wheel revolves usually about 18 times per hour. 
Armament—6 guns. 1 34lbs. long gun on the forecastle—1 
32 long gun aft—2 32 short on each gangway. 


A sloop of war’s complement of men—4 engineers and 16 
strokers. 


eeeenee e*eereeeeeeeeeeeere 


BouNDARY QUARREL. Ohio and Michigan, the one a state, 
the other a territory, have a dispute about the boundary which 
separates the north part of Ohio from the south part of Michi- 
gan. Ohio claims to run a line from the south point of Lake 
Michigan, direct to Lake Erie. This would include the whote 
of the Maumee bay, and its surrounding rich Jands. These, 
heretofore, we believe, have been in possession of Michigan. 
The legislature of Ohio has ordered its governor to take pos- 
session of those lands. Michigan says she will resist, and— 
according to the United States Gazette, of Philadelphia—‘a 
law is published, enacted for the occasion, which renders it 
criminal for any one to hold any office in that territory, or in 
any part of it as it is now constituted, unless he is appointed by 
the authorities of that territory, or of the United States. The 
acting governor has also given directions to brigadier general J. 
A. Brown, to proceed into the disputed territories, and there 
ascertain whether any officers are holding commissions under 
the anew movement of Ohio, and if so, immediately to enforce 
the act against them, calling to his aid the posse comitatus, if ne- 
cessary. The acting governor remarks, that there is but one 
feeling in Michigan, and that is decidedly against Ohio. Of 
course his excellency means out of the disputed territory. In 
obedience to instructions from the executive, general Brown 
announces that the crisis anticipated has arrived, and accord- 
ingly he orders out three brigades, and gives notice that if there 
is an officer in them who is not willing to peril ‘‘life, fortune 
and honor”? for the territory, he is at liberty to give up bis com- 
mission. ‘These general orders conclude with the expression 
of a determination never to submit quietly to the invasion of 
their soil, whatever force Ohio may bring against them, 

General Brown attended a public meeting held in the disput- 
ed territory, aud was very roughly received. The meeting re- 














fused to hear him and his instructions, though subsequently, 
those of the meeting who were friendly to the authorities of 
Michigan, organized themselves, listened to general B. and 
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my a resolution approving the proceedings of the executive. 
his is the present situation of the dispute between the sove- 
reign state of Ohio, and the appanage, Michigan.”’ 

[N. ¥. American. 





SEIZURE OF SLAVES. A good deal of excitement was 
eaused some time since by the seizure, at Nassau, of a 
parcel of slaves on their voyage to the south and west, 
and certain strong resolutions were passed concerning it. 
The brig Enterprise, of New York, for Charleston, was 
driven off the coast, and put into Bermuda, in distress, 
on the 20th ult. with 78 slaves. It immediately became 
known, says the Journal of Commerce, to the inhabitants 
that there were slaves on board, and accordingly, on the 
following day, at the instance of the ‘‘Friendly society” 
of colored people of Bermuda, a writ of habeas corpus 
was served upon all the slaves, commanding them to be 
brought before the chief justice, and answer for them- 
selves, whether they would proceed with the vessel to 
her destined port and continue slaves, or remain at Ber- 
muda and be free. The rest of the preceedings in the 
case we give in the language of the Bermuda Royal Ga- 
zette, received at this office. 


The constable with the writ went off to the vessel, (then lying 
about 300 yards from the shore), and requested to see the mas- 
ter, into whose hand the writ was delivered. He passed ittoa 
gentleman on the deck of the vessel, and asked him to read it, 
who, when he had done so, observed that the document was 
not served in proper form, and on the constable declining to take 
it back, it was dropped into the bottom of the boat. The con- 
stable immediately returned to the shore to report proceedings. 
In the interim the master having landed, a merchant of the 
town of Hamilton, who had witnessed the transaction, very 
kindly intimated to Smith, the necessity of his regaining pos- 
session of the writ, which he fortunately succeeded in doing. 
The master then came into court, and pleaded very hard, that 
the compliance with the writ might be deferred till the follow- 
ing morning, but under existing and somewhat suspicious cir- 
cumstances the court was peremptory; accordingly about 9 
o’clock, P. M. the whole of the slaves were marshalled into 
court; there were children without a single connexion with 
them, who had no doubt been torn from the very arms of their 
parents to gratify man, who is ever inventing means to gain 
filthy lucre; there were women too, With infants at the breast; 
and altogether, they presented a scene most degrading and re 
volting to Christianity. It has been asserted, and we place 
explicit confidence in our informant, that an attempt was made 
to tamper with these unfortunate creatures before they left the 
brigantine, by promising them money if they would say when 
questioned they had rather proceed with the vessel. But how 
litte did the tempter reckon on human feeling, (though his an 
ticipations were very great), where such strong self interest 
was concerned; he litile thought that the heart of the poor and 
oppressed colured mortal could, with freedom in prospect, beat 
with as anxious a joy as that of a white person for any other 
cause; the result proved how groundless were his expectations. 

The first man called upon was desired to stand up, and turn 
himself towards his honor the chief justice, who plainly, kind- 
ly, and very appropriately, addressed him to this effect: —** Your 
name is George Hammett; you came in the brig Enterprise, as 
a slave, and it is my duty, (understanding that you were kept 
on board that vessel against your wil!) to infurm you that in 
this country you are free—free as any white person; and should 
it be your wish to remain here, instead of proceeding to the 
port whither you was bound, to be sold or held to service as a 
slave, you will be protected by the authorities here; and if you 
do decide to remain, you will become, as I have observed, a 
free person, and will be punished for any breach or breaking of 
the laws of this colony; while, if you conduct yourself with 
propriety, soberness, honesty and industry, you will meet with 
encouragement from the whole community—do you therefore 
wish to remain and be a free person, or continue your voyage to 
the vessel’s destined port, and remain a slave?” lit would be dif- 
ficult to describe the sort of joy and wonderment, that was de 
picted upon the poor fellow’s countenance, unawed now by the 

rhaps worse than frowns of his late oppressor, when he audi- 

ly and unhesitatingly declared he would rather remain and bea 
free man. The whole of them were acquainted singly with their 
condition, and each answered singly. When the poor little boys, 
some of whom were barely six years old, were kindly spoken 
to by the attorney general, and said that they had no relation 
whatever with them, it was a most interesting, and at the same 
time melancholy scene. O! that other nations would follow 
the glorious example of the British people in doing away the 
odious system of slavery, which, no matter by what political 
party brought about, will in after ages be spoken of as one of 
the noblest acts a nation ever accomplished, and one that will 
redound to the immortal! honor of a Christian people. 


But to continue, the whole of the slaves, save a woman and 
five children, by name Ridgly, declared themselves more desir- 
ous of remaining, and being free, than proceeding ir the vessel. 
The chief justice gave them a parting admonition, somewhat 
to this effect: that they were not to suppose because they were 
now free, they were not to labor, but on the contrary, endeavor- 
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ed to impress upon their minds, the necessity of an industrious, 
sober, honest line of conduct, as by their good or evil course of 
life, they must stand or fall; and he trusted they would appre- 
ciate as they ought to do, this untooked for boon of freedom, 
which, by Divine Providence, had been granted to them. He 
also observed that too much could not be said in praise of the 
Friendly society of colored people, who had thus generously 
exerted themselves to rescue so many of their fellow beings 
from cruel thraldom, 

The attorney general then moved that a subscription be im- 
mediately entered into for the present emergencies of those now 
free persons, until, as he observed, *“‘they began to feel their 
way, and had obtained employment.”? About $70 was the 
amount coilected, 

The crowd assembled to welcome the landing of these peo. 
ple was immense; they were received with cheers. The court 
room was filled almost to suffoeation. The feeling of commis- 
eration exhibited throughout the proceeding, by the Bermudian 
people of color, was really gratifying. Those persons who had 
but a short time since, been owners of slaves, spoke with dis- 
gust and utter detestation of the slavery system, and decried it, 
quite as much as any anii-slavery society in the mother country 
could have wished, so thorough a change has taken place of 
late years in the minds of the people of this colony. The court 
did not adjourn till near midnight, when a shelter was afforded 
to the now liberated people, by the worshipful William M. Cox, 
esq. in an unoccupied store-room in the town of Hamilton. 
They have all been since, as we understand, provided for, either 
as domestic servants, or taken under the protection of the mem- 
bers of the Friendly society, before named. 


We must think that such things cannot be permitted, 
However much opposed to slavery—we recognise slaves 
as property, and cannot allow an interferenee with what 
is esteemed our rights, by the accidental cireumstance of 
vessels being compelled to seek a place of safety in sea- 
sons of distress. 

NAVAL FORCE OF THE DIFFERENT POWERS OF THE WORLD. 
As it will be interesting at the present time to know the naval 
strength of different nations, we have compiled, with eare, from 
various sources, the following table, showing the number of 
ships of the line, frigates and smaller vessels, in the naval ees- 
vice of the various powers of the civilized world: 


Ships of the Sloops, Steam 

Countries. line. Frigates. brigs, §c. vessels. Total. 
Great Britain 165 Q17 324 40 746 
France 39 51 213 10 333 
Russia 32 25 107 4 168 
Ottoman empire 18 24 90 132 
Holland 12 33 56 2 103 
Sweden and Norway 10 13 238 261 
Spain l 3 30 34 
Denmark 4 7 14 25 
Portugal 4 6 37 2 49 
Austria 3 8 61 72 
Sardinia & Two Sicilies 4 g 17 29 
Greece 1 Q 25 2 30 
Popedom 8 8 
Duke of Tuscany l l 
Prussia 1 l 
United States 7 10 24 5h 


It is necessary to remark, that, notwithstanding this list of 
formidable navies, the number of ships armed, or in a condition 
for active service, forms but a very small proportion to the sum 
total on the marine roll. Sweden, for instance, although pos- 
sessing apparently such a powerful fleet, has seldom in actual 
serviee any but a few insignificant flotillas, merely to exercise 
her naval officers in nautical tactics. The total number of Bri- 
tish ships of all sizes in commission, for instance, in January, 
1835, amounted to only 182. France has seldom more than forty 
ships in commission, manned by 13.000 men, while Russia has 
always a larger proportion in actual service. 

The number of vessels building, we have not stated. Thus, 
England has 62 of different sizes, besides 13 steamboats on the 
stocks; France 14—and the United States has five ships of the 
line and seven frigates building in her dock yards. Of the fifty- 
one stated in the above list, as belonging to this country, a con- 
siderable number are unfit for service. Since the close of the 
late war, nearly four hundred ships of different gradations, have 
been struck from the list of the British navy as unfit for service, 
and condemned and sold. The present navy of that country, 
as well as of France, is almost new. [ Com, 4d. 





Povanp. M. Isambert, a distinguished deputy of the opposi- 
tion, held in the French chamber on January 26th, the follow- 
ing bold and eloquent language with reference to the recent 
Polish claim put forward by Russia. 

After referring to the present situation of Poland, he observed 
that if Russia made a claim in her own name, the treaty of 1818 
might be brought forward in proof that France owes nothing. 
But if the claim were made in behalf of Poland, France denies 
the right of Russia to put forward such a demand, inasmuch as 
the latter had not fulfilled the treaties of 1815 with regard to 
Poland. There was, however, one debt which France owed to 
Poland—her glorious companion in avms—but # was a debt of 
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blood, which could he paid only on the field of battle. To the pay- 
ment of that obligation the nation would consent—all France will 
say—we Owe it—and but give the word, and the eager youth of 
all France will rush forward to discharge it—[hear, hear}! Let 
ministers demand from the chamber the means of defraying it, 
and they should be granted; but the chamber would never vote 
money only for the benefit of Poland’s oppressor—[cries of 
‘‘pravo!’’]—and let it go forth to Russia and the world, that that 
debt—and THAT DEBT ONLY—WILL YET BE PAID. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
From Paris papers to the 9th of February inclusive. 
FRANCE. 

Private letters as well as newspaper information, state that 
the report made in the senate of the United States, by Mr. Clay, 
as chairman of the committee on foreign relations, on the sub- 
ject of our difficulties with France, was received in Paris, by 
way of England, and the unanimous vote of the senate on the 
resolution appended to it, reached there by the packet Francis 
I. The receipt of these documents are represented as oppor- 
tune in the extreme, and to have had the effect of changing 
the aspect of affairs. The vote was regarded as a palpable cen- 
sure upon the clause of the message of the president relative to 
France. To quote the language of the “ Courier’s”’ correspon. 
dent, ‘*neither war nor outraged dignity, nor danger to our com- 
mercial relations is longér thought of. Attention is entirely 
directed towards the fair amount of the claims.’? On the 30th 
of January, M. de Rigny proposed that the chambers should pro- 
ceed to consider the project of the law on Monday, the 2d 
February; but Thursday the 5th was ultimately fixed for the 
preliminary discussion. It was accordingly taken up on the 
last mentioned day, and referred to a committee consisting of 
one from each of the nine bureaux. 


A Paris journal of the 7th states that the American indemnites 
had been examined in the bureaux, or standing committees of 
the deputies, and that five out of the nine decided in favor of 
the law; that a sixth might be said also to be in favor of it, he 
only requiring additional documents. The three other bureaux 
did not require the rejection of the law, but a suspension until 
the American nation by the organ of its representatives, had 
made known if it had adopted the hostile intentions of the presi- 
dent or not. All the bureaux agree in blaming the conduct of the 
French ministers in concluding the treaty of 1831, and M. 
Passy,in his bureaux, demanded that the report should con 
tain at least a severe censure on the manner in which the ne 
gotiations were condacted, and of the forgetininess manifested 
by the negotiators of the rights of the chambers. 

The bill was to have been examined in committees on the 
12th ult. and the general opinion is that it will pass. 


The Paris correspondents of the English papers affirm that 
there cannot be the least doubt now that the bill for the pay- 





ment of the American indemnities will pass in the chambers, 
as the commission appointed to report on the question are una- | 
nimously in its favor. The vote of the United States senate, had | 
removed most of the objections raised by the hurt pride of 
the French against the payment of the claim; and hence it is 
probable that it will pass without any paragraph throwing 
blame on the ministry, as was proposed by M. Passy. 

On the division in the bureaux in the choice of the commis- 
sion, the vote stood 240 favorable to the indemnities and 161 
against them. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The London Morning Post says that the feeling of confidence 
and attachment to the administration of sir R. Peel gains ground 
and increases rapidly. Mr. Abercrombie was to be run as the 
Opposition candidate to sir Charles Manners Sutton, for the 
speaker’s chair of the house of commons. 


It is said that the queen is in a fair way to give an heir appa 
rent to the crown! She is only about forty years old. 

Sir Robert Peel, who went from London to North Warwick- 
shire to vote for the tory candidate for parliament, had his vote 
objected to, and the objection noted on the poll book, on the 
ground of his being a minister of state. 

it was expected that sir Robert Wilson would be sent as lord 
high commissioner to the Ionian islands. 

The commissioners of ecclesiastical affairs have commenced 
their sittings. 

The ministry had determined to send a consul general, or con- 
suls, to Persia, to’ protect und encourage the commerce of that 
country and England by way of the Black sea. 

The vessel intended for the interesting expedition up the Eu- 
Phrates left Liverpool, Wednesday, 4th February, at 3 o’clock 
mM the aflernoon. She is called the George Canning, and is of 
the best construction—burthen 300 tons. 

The English government have sent out on board this vessel 
quite an armament of scientific men, amounting in all to 50, 
under the command of col. Chesney, of the royal artillery. The 
George Canning carries out two iron steamboats, taken asunder. 
The Euphrates and the Tigris, with all the requisites and great 
quantities of provisions of every kind. All the articles are pack- 
ed in boxes, which will be transported up the Orontes, as far as 
that river is navigable. The packages will then be carried 
across the desert to Bir on the Euphrates. The carriage will be 
effected by camels, every one of which is to carry half a ton. 


An arrival from Liverpool, bringing Liverpool! dates to the 
llth and London of the luth February, represent the opposition 
to the election of sir Charles Manners Sutton, as speaker of the 
house of commons, to be of the most resolute character; but 
it is asserted that the election of speaker will not determine the 
question whether sir Robert Peel can carry on the government, 
as itis believed that many will vote for Mr. Abercombie, who 
will, nevertheless, give the miniaters a fair trial. 

The cotton market had been very animated, and extensive 
sales made at an advance. 

Parliament was to have been opened by the king in. person 
on the 19th ultimo; for which purpose he, accompanied by the 
queen and several of the royal suite, would on that day leave 
Brighton. 

The late general elections have returned 137 military and na- 
val officers to parliament. 

Lord Brougham had returned from a three months tour on the 
continent. 

It is stated that a commission, with the archbishop of Canter- 
bury at its head, has been appointed to draw up a plan of church 
reform. The names of this commission are said not to give 
much promise of substantial reform. 

One part of the London and Greenwieh rail road, a work now 
advancing towards completion, is to pass over three thousand 
arches, which arches are to be so constructed as to serve the 
purposes of cottages and be inhabited. This is certainly a no- 
velty, and one of an agreeable character, that carriages full of 
passengers and goods will go over the tops of human habitations 
at great speed, with the most perfect security and convenience 
to all parties. To get rid of all smoke arising out of these resi- 
dences of men and women, which would be a great annoyance 
on the rail road, the apartments or arches will be warmed by 
gass stoves, which will yield light and heat without smoke, and 
without impregnating the atmosphere with any noxious impu- 
rity. 
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STATE OF MARYLAND. 
From the Maryland Republican, 
PRESENTATION OF SWORDS. 

Thursday last, the 26th inst. was the time appointed by gov. 
Thomas, for the delivery of the swords which the legislature of 
Maryland directed to be prepared and presented to col. (now 
general) Towson, of the U.S. army, and captain Gallagher, of 
the U. S. navy, as a testimony of the high sense entertained by 
their native state, of their efficient services and gallant conduct 
during the late war with Great Britain. Those officers reached 
this city during the forenoon. At4o’clock in the afternoon, a 
large number of persons, consisting of members of the legisla- 
ture, execulive and judicial departments, officers of the army 
and navy, visiters and citizens, assembled in the senate cham- 
ber, the scene of the most memorable ceremonies, the recollec- 
tion of which may well be associated with the present. A dis- 
charge of artillery announced that the ceremony had commenc- 
ed. Governor Thomas first addressing general Towson, observ- 
ed: 

General: It has become my welcome duty to tender to you 
the deeply felt acknowledgments of your native state, for the 
lustre shed upon her character by your distinguished military 
services during the late war with Great Britain. 

Never was a cauntry more gallantly or more nobly served, 
than was the American republic during that trying conflict, by 
the son of Maryland, whose station in battle came to be fami- 
liarly designated as **Towson’s Light House;”? and while I re- 
collect with sentiments of mingled pride and pleasure, that there 
was scarcely an action upon our northern frontier during that 
war, in which your courage and conduct were not alike emi- 
nently honorable to yourself and advantageous to your country; 
I can but feel the highest gratification in presenting to you, in 
behalf of the legislature and the people of Maryland, this appro- 
priate testimonial of their high estimate of these services, and 
of their affection for the patriot who rendered them. 

Receive this sword, which Iam well assured will, in your 
hands, ever gleam brightly in the cause of liberty, and be to the 
soldiers of freedom, an index to victory. 


To which genefal Towson replied: 

I feel most sensibly my inability to convey to your excellency 
in suitable terms, the high sense [ entertain of the distinguished 
honor conferred on me in the presentation of this sword. 

I entered the army at the commencement of the late war, 
without experience or military information, but with a determi- 
nation to devote all my energies to qualify myself to the extent 
of my capacity, for the profession | bad adopted. 

My company was one of the first ordered to Canada, under 
the command of that distinguished officer, now major general 
Seott. From the proportion artillery bears to other troops, it 
must frequently happen in small armies that a single company 
will form a distinct and complete command; and as the gallant 
spirits who were my superiors in the corps, aspired to more im- 
portant duty, they seldom objected to my command being de- 
tached to jom any other body of troops that required artillery. 
This will account for the opportunities afforded it to participate 
in several of the important events on the Niagara frontier. 

Under such circumstances, I did not expect, although it was 
the first wish of my heart that my humble services would at- 
tract the attention, much less be considered worthy of this dis- 





he two steamboats will be put together at Bir. The sultan 
and Mehemet Ali, have engaged to protect the expedition, 





tinguished mark of the approbation of my native state; and I 
| beg your excellency to receive, as the representative of the le- 
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gislature, on this occasion, and accept for yourself, the assur- 
ance of my unceasing gratitude and high respect. 

The governor then addressing captain Gallagher, said— 

Captain: | discharge with pleasure the oilicial duty of making 
known to you tue high sense entertained by your native state, 
of the gallantry displayed by you, in the late war with England, 
in winning renown for your country, and sustaining on the 
ocean the character and honor of the ‘Star spangled banner.”? 
America has ample cause to be proud of her naval heroes—in 
this pride, Maryland can claim ber full share; and as one of ber 
sons who have nobly won for themselves, in that service, wreaths 
= imperishable glory, she this day distinguishes captain Galla- 
gher. 

In the service of the republic, sir, your course 

**Is o’er the mountain wave, 
**Your home is on the deep.”? 

Take with you this sword, which [ now present you by com- 
mand of the land of your birth, in token of her gratitude and af- 
fection—you will never draw it without cause, and we are al- 
ready assured by the achievements its devices commemorate, 
that when drawn, you can never sheath it without honor. 

To which the captain replied— 

Your excellency: I receive with profound respect and grati- 
tude, the sword you have now presented me, on behalf of my 
native state. 

This mark of approbation of my conduct during the late war 
with Great Britain, by the legislature of Maryland, for what- 
ever subordinate merit | may be supposed to have earned in the 
events to which this occasion refers, I am rewarded beyond all 
price, and beyond all pretensions, by this high compliment, 
while it impresses me with the deepest emotions, it will serve 
As an additional incentive to a continuance in the faithful dis- 
charge of my duty to our common country, and that it shall only 
be used, whenever it may become necessary to draw it, in the 
defence of that country. 

For the very flattering manner in which your excellency has 
been pleased to carry into effect the wishes of the legislature, I 
beg you, sir, to accept my warimest acknowledgments. 


The following resolution has just passed both branches of the 

legislature of Maryland: 

esolved, by the general assembly of Maryland, That his ex- 
cellency, the governor, procure a sword, with suitable devices 
and ornaments, and present it, in the name of the state, to com- 
modore Edmund P. Kennedy, of the United States navy, asa 
testimony of the high sense entertained by lis native state of 
his distinguished and gallant services to his country, in the me- 
morable action with the Tripolitan gun boats, off Tripoli, in 
August, 1804. 

REVOLT OF THE SISTERS OF CHARITY.* 

A complete insurrection of the “Sisters of Charity,’ an order 
of religieuses who in France devote themselves to attendance 
upon the sick, took place at the great hospital of the hote! dieu, 
at Lyons, on the 3ist ult. The following details are given by 
the Censeur de Lyon of the Ist of January:—‘‘It is now some 
time since a sister of the hotel Dieu, found guilty of having dis- 
obeyed the injunctions of the directors of this establishment, 
was sentenced to quit the house. ‘The other sisters declared 
that the punishment was unjust, and that they would oppose its 
execution by every means in their power, even to actual resist- 
ance. They kept their word. 

Yesterday, at six in the evening, a commissary of police, nam- 
ed Bardoz, appeared at the hotel Dieu. to take the refractory sis- 
ter into custody, as she had refused voluntarily to quit the house. 
He had scarcely stated the object of his mission when he was 
surrounded by the sisterhood, abused and even assaulted by 
them. The warlike sisters did not stop here, but sounded the 
tocsin of the hotel Dieu, and called joudly for assistance. For 
two hours the disorder was at its height, and the unhappy pa 
tients might well have imagined that the last day was come.— 
At length M. Bardoz was enabled to effect his escape, but with 
out having secured the criminal sister, and the field of battle 
remained in pesseasion of the insurgents.” 





*The following was published in the Baltimore Chronicle, of 


the 10th inst. as explanatory of the preceding article:— 

Mr. Editor:—The article in your paper of the 6th of Mareh, 
under the title which heads this communication, is calculated 
to wound the feelings of the community known ia the United 
States under the name of the “Sisters of Charity.2’>. Lam happy 
to have it in my power to rectify the statement eortained in that 
article, as far as the sisterhood is concerned, and feel assured 
that you and the public will be equally happy to do justice to 
those heroines of charity, who are always ready to meet that 
danger from which so many others would fly. In the mi de 
ta Religion of the 10th of January, published in Paris, I find the 
following paragraph:—‘‘We are requested to state that the sis- 
ters of the hotel Dien, in Lyons, do not belong to the society 
known by the name of the sisters of charity, nor to any other 
religious order, formed on this model. They are women con- 
stituted by vows of any kind. The grievances arising from the 
existing administration of the hotel Dieu have been a source of 
affliction to the religions portion of the community, and the ee- 
clesiastical authorities have endeavored to redress them. [tis 
well that it should he known, that persons who were engaged 
in the singular transactions which have been related in our pub- 
lic prints, are not connected with any religious order.” 





The Courier de Lyon contains long details concerning this 
singular insurrection. It states that although the toesin rang 
by the sisters Of charity was only sounded for a minute or two, 
in a very short space of time a crowd of from 500 to 600 perso), 
assembled on the quay of the Rbone and in the hospital square, 
in the idea thata fire bad broken out in the building. ‘*Hapyi- 
ly,?? adds the Courier, “‘the doors were closed and the mob souy 
dispersed at the voice of the porter, who assured them that jt 
was a false alarm. ‘he disturbance which the entrance of q 
crowd of people by night in such a scene of confusion would 
have occasioned, may be readily imagined. While one part of 
the rebels made head against the commissary of police and jis 
agents, and while others sounded the tocsin, a sister named 
Toillond, rushed into the ward occupied by the female fever pa- 
tients, and cried out, ‘Get up, all of you! your sisters are being 
taken away; your sisters are being massacred!??) What mus: 
have been the effect of these words on the minds of persons 
weakeued by pain and sickness? —The consequence was nearly 
fatal to many. Finally, the commissary was unable to aecom- 
plish his object, and the sister sought for escaped from his 
clutches, being conceated in a cupboard.”’ 

The Reparateur de Lyon, a legitimate journal, publishes also 
an account of the affair, and concludes it thus:—** Thie sisters, 
proud of their success, barricaded themselves in their court yard, 
lit a Jarge fire, and bivouacked till day on the field of battle, 
ready to repel any new aggression. The report was circulated 
that two prisoners were made by the belligerent sisters, but it 
does not appear to be true. Ithas been decided at the prefee- 
ture that the affair shall remain for the present in statu quo until 
the return of the Prefect, who is immediately expected, and to 
whom a despatch has been forwarded by au estafette.”? 


8 © Orewe— 


ROYAL MARRIAGE CONTRACT. 

The London Morning Herald contains at length the marriage 
contract of queen Donna Maria of Portugal, with prince Augus- 
tus Charles Eugene Napoleon, duke of Leueltenberg. It was 
executed at Munich, Nov. 8. by commissioners duly anthorised, 
It declares that the august father of the queen had proposed 
this prince for her husband, on account of the high opinion 
which he entertained of his noble qualities, and of the persua. 
sion he entertained that he would noi onty promote the happi- 
ness Of his danghter, but would contribute to the prosperity of 
the Portuguese monarchy, and to the consolidation of the insti- 
tutions which he bad granted. It declares also that the queen 
approves and confirms all the measures which had been taken 
in this regard, by her father. ‘I'he first article of the contract 
stipulates that the marriage shall be celebrated at Lisbon by 
proxy, according tothe forms of the Roman Catholie church, 
and shall be confirmed before the altar by the prince in person, 
when he shall arrive at Lisbon. The second article stipulates 
that the prince shall be naturaliaed as a Portuguese prince, and 
shall receive from the nation an annual subsidy of not less than 
50 contos of reis annually. It is further stipulated that the 
prince shall be satisfied with this subsidy, and shall renounce 
all claim to the endowment of the queen. In case the queen 
shall survive her husband, his property is to pass to his natural 
heirs, and he is at all times to have the entire and free disposal 
of his property. In ease he survives the qneen, the subsidy is 
to be continued, and he is to have one of the royal palaces for 
his residence, unless he shall choose to reside out of the king- 
dom, in which case his subsidy is to be reduced one half, The 
children of the marriage are not to be permitted to leave the 
kingdom, without the consent of the cortes, nor to eontract 
marriage without the consent of their mother, or in case of her 


death, of the head of the family who may succeed to the 
throne. 


= @ LB Bee 
THE TWENTY-FOURTH CONGRESS. 


The following states have elected to the twenty fourth con- 
gress the number of representatives to which they are respec- 
tively entitled. 

DEGIME . ccc cccccccccccccccesd 
New Hampshire.............5 
VOPMORE. 5. cccccee coccccsceed 
Massachusetts..........+..12 
New York........ 05000005 40 
New Jersey. ...cccescevccees® — 
Pennsylvania...............28 148 
ONO... cccevces secccccccceeel® 

Being twenty-seven more than aquorum. Mr. Wayne of Geo. 
has been appointed a judge of the supreme court of the United 
States since his election. There are therefore only 147 quali- 


fied to take their seats. In the following states the elections 
will be held as follows: 


iat ain eal a IIR 
Delaware ....cceescecsceses! 
South Carolina.........00++09 


Cah amen nt pasanadnnsce *? 
Ree. cancone cannnseres® 





Rhode [sland......ccseseeseese-+s 2 im April 
OORORCUCMs coc ccdccccccevecececs -April 
Indiana. ......060e5: bce coeoesceee F Angust 
BUUMUOTITY ce cbccccdvccéccccccccccse & Angust 
PRS ese cb bbesebec’ cosccsccs October 
Viegitd..cccccccccscccccccs cccccete April 
Wettemy. ..ccccce cccvcces cocceccede August 
BUETes GPO INs cb ccdccc cecboccecceue August 
ce ee PETE TEETER TT Angust 
Mississippi...... 606 Consagcesesooécu. May 
Tennessee WHTTITTITT PTT Tt ee August 
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THE OFFICIAL ASSERTION. 
From the Globe. 

The house [of representatives) first passed the following re- 
solution unantmoustly: 

“Resolved, That in the opinion of this house, the treaty of 
the - July, 1831, should be maintained, and ita execution in- 
sisted On. 

it next passed the subjoined additional resolution as a corol- 
lary, and this, too, unanimously: 

“Resolved, That preparation ought to be made to meet any 
emergency growing out of our relations with France.”’ 

THE OFFICIAL RECORD. 
Extract from the Journal of the house of representatives— Mon- 
day, March 2. 

The third and last resolution reported by the committee on 
foreign affairs, was then read as follows: 

“Resolved, That contingent preparation ought to be made to 
meet any emergency growing out of our relations with France.”’ 


The said resolution was, on motion of Mr. Cambreleng, or- 
DERED TO LIE ON THE TABLE. 


THE FRENCH QUESTION. 
From the New York American. 

We referred yesterday ww a memoir, urging the fulfilment of 
our treaty, laid on the table of the deputies by Geo. M. GCibbes. 
We have since received for publication the annexed copy of a 
letter to that gentleman from Mr. Jay, of the chamber of de- 

lies. 

We have ourselves heretofore stated that, however indiscreet 
the publication of Mr. Rives’ letters—and much greater indis- 
cretion has since beea committed in publishing those of Mr. 
Livingston; we found no allusion in the debates to those letters, 
in justification of the vote of the chambers rejecting the indem- 
nity. 

The testimony on this head, and as to the loyalty of the king, 
borne by M. Jay, must be deemed conclusive. 

Copy of a letter from M. Jay, late reporter of the commission of 
American claims in the chamber of deputies. 
aris, January 24. 

My peak sir: It is asserted in the American prints that the 
rejection of the American treaty by the chamber of deputies, at 
the last session, was chiefly owing to the publication of a letter 
from Mr. Rives to his own government. This is an error, which 
justice to that distinguished statesman, and a sense ef his un- 
remitting exertions to promote the interests of his government, 
whiist here, induce me formally to contradict. 

No such evidence appears in the debates, and in none of my 
conversations with the members have I heard his letter alluded 
to as a motive for disputing the amount due. [ much question, 
indeed, if any other deputy than myself ever read the letter 
alluded to. 

[ regret aiso to learn that dowhts are entertained by some per- 
eens of distinction in the United States as to the desire felt by 
the king to have the treaty of 1831 confirmed by a vote of the 
chamber of deputies. 

This is an error which you cannot correct too soon. Inde- 
pendently of the known loyalty of his majesty, the refusal of 
the chamber to carry into effect the treaty would tend directly 
to weaken the royal prerogative. Suchis the opinion of en- 
lightened men, who think the preservation of liberty depends 
on preserving, in its full extent, the prerogative of the crown, 
as weil as the prerogative of the legislating powers. With per- 
fect esteem, your most devoted, A. JAY. 

To Mr. G. M. Gibbes. 


COMMON COUNCIL OF WASHINGTON. 
[COMMUNICATED FOR PUBLICATION. ] 
Monday, March 16th, 1835. 

Mr. Ellis, from the 6th ward, offered a resolution, proposing 
an inquiry into the conduct of Charles L. Coltman, a member 
of the city council from the 2d ward, in relation to the subor- 
nation of witnesses, in the late conspiracy against the hon. 
George Poindexter, a senator of the United States. 

Mr. E. remarked, that he had no personal feeling against the 
member from the 2d ward; but that he considered it his duty to 
offer this resolution, as Mr. Coltman himself, in order to give 
weight to his character, had referred to his being a member of 
the council; and if we are to give credit to the report of the 
committee of the senate, the part which he acted in this affair 
ft so disgraceful, as totally to disqualify him for a seat in this 

ody. 

Mr. Carbery, of the fourth ward, was of opinion, that the 
board could not take cognizance of the affair, and he thought 
the member of the 2d ward would be sufficiently punished, by 
the censure which public opinion would cast upon him, with. 
out their interference. As for himself, he could not think of 
the transaction without shrinkiag from it with the utmost hor- 
ror. 

[Mr. Coltman rose to explain, but he seemed so much embar- 
rassed, that his words could hardly find utterance, and took up 
his hat, stating, that he was not in a mood to reply; and asked 
leave to withdraw. 

Mr. McIntire, president of the board, hoped that the member 
would not withdraw, till he heard what he (Mr. McI.) had to 
Say On the subject. 


Mr. McIntire then said, that he was surprised that there 
should be any objection made to the introduction of the resolu- 
lion, as il Was a matter that not only concerned the honor of 
this body, but of the whole city. A deep injury had been in- 
flicted upon us, (said he) and upon the whole society, by the 
conuuct of a member of this board, who has attempted to poi- 
son the sources of justice and law, by the subornation of wit- 
nesses. Should such proceedings ever be countenanced in this 
country, no man’s character, property, or life, will be safe, 
The member of the 2d ward has been proved to have been the 
chief actor in this nefarious conspiracy, against the life and 
character of an honorable senator of the United States. And 
shall we be told, that we have not the power to purge this body 
of such an unworthy member? 

Suppose, sir, a member of this board had committed murder, 
or had stolen a horse, would you stop to inquire for authority to 
expel the guilty felon; or would you sit with that murderer or 
horse thief? I hope not. 

Oa a former occasion, when an indignity was offered to the 
president of the United States, did this body search for a law to 
express its disaprobation of the shameful act? Itdid not. But 
a resolution was promptly adopted, expressing its detestation 
of the outrageous insult, without a dissenting voice. 

Not only has the moral character of our city been deeply 
wounded by the conduct of this man, but its pecuniary affairs 
have greatly suffered, by destroying the confidence of congress 
in the city councils. He hoped, therefore, that the resolution 
would be received and referred to a select committee of six, one 
from each ward. 

The resolution was agreed to, and the following committee 
appointed, viz: Messrs. Crandell, Mudd, Harbaugh, Caruthers, 
Brown, and Ellis. 


Extract from the journal of the board of alderman. 
Monday, March 16, 1835. 

Mr. Watterston submitted for consideration the following 
preamble and resolution, viz: 

Whereas, in a report made on the 2d instant, by a committee 
of the senate of the United States, appointed to investigate the 
truth of the charges implicating the hon. George Poindexter, a 
senator from Mississippi, in the late attempt to assassinate the 
president of the United States, which report was unanimously 
adopted by the senate, the following declarations, among other 
things, are set forth, viz: 

“Let justice be done to this misguided man, (M. Foy, one of 
the affianis). Evenin the presence of the justice he declared 
that he did not knowin which bouse gov. Poindexter lived, and 
averred he knew nothing calculated to implicate gov. Poindex- 
ter. All these disclaimers would not do; Coltman, a member of 
the city council, a government contractor, and a jobber about the 
public grounds and streets, urged him, four several times, before 
he would consent to swear; and finally had to intimate that he, 
Foy, would stand a chance to get the blacksmith work about 
the treasury building, then soon to be erected, as was expected, 
before he vouehes the statement On his corporal oath. 

“The committee cannot too strongly express their aversion to 
and abhorrence of, these proceedings. They are happy to be- 
lieve that this vile attempt to implicate in the most atrocious 
act, a member of the senate, has excited on the part of the other 
inhabitants of this city the strongest feelings of indignation; and 
the committee feel that it is due to every public consideration, 
that the plotters and contrivers of this nefarious charge against 
an innocent man, should be held up to public odium and scern.’’ 

And whereas, the two boards of the city council fully parti- 
cipate in the feeling of aversion to, and abhorrence of, the atro- 
cious attempt to assassinate the character, and endanger the 
life of an innocent fellow-being,so timely exposed, and so unani 
mously expressed, by the senate; and, whereas, while they feel 
the deepest indignation at the gross imposition attempted to be 
practised on the president of the United States by the “plotters 
and contrivers,”’ alluded to by the said committee, they as deep- 
ly regret that any member of either board of the city council 
should be implicated as a willing instrument or principal agent 
in the perpetration of an act so atrocious and disgraceful, an 
so injurious to the character of their city. Therefore, 

Resolved, by the board of aldermen, and board of common coun 
cil of the city of Washington, That, in the opinion of the said 
boards, every individual concerned in plotting and contriving 
the false and nefarious charge against governor Poindexter, of 
an attempt to assassinate the president of the United States, 
ought to be held up, not only to public odium and scorn, but to 
the execration of every virtuous member of the community. 

Which preamble and resolutions having been read, the further 
consideration thereof was, on motion, postponed until Monday 
next. 

And, on motion of Mr. Watterston, it was 

Resolved, That the said preamble and resolution be published 
in the several daily papers of the city. 

Attest: E. J. MIDDLETON, Secretary. 


——~ 8 @ Oe 
REMARKS OF MR. WHITE, OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE SENATE—MARCH 3, 

On the motion that the senate adhere to their disagreement to 
the amendment of the house of representatives, appropriating 
three millions of dollars to be used by the president of the 
United States to increase the navy, to increase the army, to 





Mr. C. however, retired.] 


add to fortifications, or to be used in such other way as may 
be deemed necessary for the defence of the country, 
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_Mr. White addressed the senate to the following effect: 

Mr. President: When the question to disagree to this amend- 
ment was before the senate, for the sake of economizing our 
time, I contented myself with recording my vote, without as- 
signing my reasons for it. This | cannot do a second time. 

his amendment was made by the house without any intima- 
tion from the president, that such au appropriation would be, 
in his opinion, necessary. It is made without any estimate from 
any department. Had the president believed the interest of the 
country required it, he would, without doubt, have so intormed 
us, and accompanied his message with the proper estimates; 
because it was his duty to have done so, and for one I will not 
suspect him for an omission to perform his duty. If any mem- 
ber of cither house believed an appropriation would be neces- 
sary, and that the president was likely to omit the necessary 
application to congress, he could have submitted a resolu- 
tion calling upon the execntive for information, and the neces- 
sary estimates, and, in answer to such a resolution, we could 
have been furnished with the views and wishes of the executive. 
Nothing of this kind has been done; and yet in the very last mo- 
ments of the session, this amendment has been introduced, out 
of the ordinary course of business, and in such manner as to 
deprive us of al) means of procuring any information from the 
executive. 

But, Mr. President, there is another view of this subject pre- 
sented to my mind so forcibly, that I must be allowed very 
briefly to state it to the friends of the chief magistrate. I pro- 
fess to be among the number of his friends, reposing as much 
confidence in him as any man on this floor or elsewhere. | 
have not the most distant suspicion that one dollar of this mo 
ney intrusted to him would be intentionally misapplied. But I 
beseech gentlemen to reflect on the situation in which we will 
place him by making this appropriation. It will be a plain ad 
monition to him that both houses of congress think the situation 
of our foreign affairs requires that our country should be imme- 
diately plac::d in a better state of defence than it now is. That 
our navy should be increased, that our army should be increas- 
ed, that our fortifications should be increased, and that addi- 
tional munitions of war should be provided; and yet we throw 
upon bim the whole responsibility of determining to what ex- 
tent any or all these preparations shall be made. He is to de 
termine how many additional ships, how many additional 
troops, how many additional fortifications, shall be provided. 
What will be the consequence? Every means will be used to 
induce him immediately to increase all these. The friends of 
the navy and of the army will each be importunate for an increase. 
Every Atlantic city will be urging an increase of fortifications 
for its defence. If he yields to these importunities, and expends 
this money,and the country remains in tranquillity and peace, 
as I hope it will, in what situation will the president be placed? 
Will not his enemies at once say, this money, placed at his dis- 
cretion, has been wasted? The navy has been increased, as we 
did not expect. Here is a large addition to the army which we 
know not what to do with, aud here are fortifications to rot on 
our hands, fortifications constructed in such haste as to be of 
Ao permanent use. 

On the other hand, if he will not attend to our admonitions, 
and increase the navy, the army and fortifications, and danger 
should come, what then? These very same men will say, 
plenty of funds were placed at his disposal, and yet he has taken 
no step to prepare the country for defence. 

%s it an evidence of friendship, to place the president in such 
a situation? I think not. It seems to me to be a crue! course 
towards him. If we really believe our foreign relations wear 


such a threatening aspect as to make preparations necessary, | 


fet congress, with kis advice, say how many additional! ships shall 
be buitt, how many additional soldiers we shall enlist. for we 
have officers enough, and how many additional fortifications 
shall be erected, and where. This will be taking the responsi- 
bility congress ought to bear, and it will leave to the president 
the task of seeing that these preparations for defence are made. 

Any ether course is unjust to the country, and cruel towards 
the president. If preparationa are necessary, | am ready to 
gmake them to any extent, and to incur my share of the respon 
sibility. I have the most entire confidence, that not one cent 
of this money will be intentionally misapplied by the executive 


should the appropriation be made; but I have no idea that in| 


this extraordinary mode, in this singular manner, such a pro 
vision shall be made as will ease us of a responsibility which 
ae ought to bear, and throw upon the president a burden, 


whieh, struggle with it as he may, cannot fail to injure him. | 


Upan these principles, | have once voted against this amend 
ment, and am prepared to maintain that vote, by recording an 
other to the same effect. 

Remarks of Mr. White, in support of his amendment to the reso 
lution of Mr. Benton, to expunge from the journals of the se 
nate the resolution passed on the 28th of March, condemnatory 
of the conduct of the executive. 

Wir. President: The object of my amendment is to enable 
each senator to express the opinion he really entertains of the 
resolution formerly passed by this body. 

To vote far the resolution of the senator from Missouri, in its 
present shape, 1 cannot. He proposes to *‘erpunge” trom our 
journals one of owr resolutions, which was adopted when ou: 
ywotes were taken apd recorded by yeas and nays. 

The constitution reguires that ‘“‘each house shall keep a jour 
nal of its proceedings, gnd that, at the desire of one-fifth of t/ 


$5- MR. SPEAKER BELL’S ADDRESS. 
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members, the yeas and nays shall be taken on any question,’ 
This constitution each member has solemuly sworn to support, 
When we speak of the journal of our proceedings, we speak of 
a book kept here, under our own inspection, in which is faith- 
fully recorded, under its appropriate date, every transaction of 
the body. This book is the original, and all others are only 
copies of it... Now, what is proposed by the resolution? It ig 
to expunge one of the resobutions which we all admit we actu. 
ally adopted, upon yeas and nays, on the 28th March, !834, 
Now if we adopt this resotution, we solemnly order that our 
former resolution shall be erased, rubbed out, blotted, obliterated, 
or so corrected that it cannot be read. Suppose this order cap- 
ried into effect, and any man to read our record, our journal, 
under date of the 28th March, and he would have no know- 
—— that such a resolution as that complained of had ever ex- 
isted. 

The answer given to this argument by the honorable senator 
is not satisfactory. He says in his resolution, now under consi- 
deration, “it is preserved, because it is set out word for word,” 
But it is not under its true date; and upon that principle, if we 
wish to ascertain what was done 28th March, 1834, we must 
look not to the journal of that year, but to the journal of 1835, 
This would not be a diary or journal of our proceedings accord- 
ing with the facts. 

Again. What would become of our yeas and nays? Are we 
to deprive ourselves, those of our own day,.and posterity, of all 
means of knowing how we voted? The gentleman does not 
propose preserving our yeas and nays. I[ do not wish to lose 
mine, nor do I suppose any other member wishes to give up his 
record evidence of his opinion. 

It appears to me plain that we cannot vote for expunging the 
journal, because it is contrary to the positive injunction of the 
constitution, which we are bound to observe. 

Adopt my amendment, and then pass the resolution, and we 
accomplish every thing desirable. We *resemd” and declare 
‘null and void” the original resolution. This is all that ean be 
wished by any person: we reverse onr decision because we now 
think it Was wrong; and we declare it null and void, because it 
was always wrong, and ought never to have been adopted. 

This is the effect of my amendment as first proposed by me: 
and now, at the instance of the honorable senator from Penn- 
sylvauia, (Mr. McKean) I have modified, so as to incorporate 
into it the additional words ‘“‘repealed and reversed.’?? It now 
reads, that the resolution of the 28th March, is “‘reseinded, re- 
pealed, reversed, and declared to be null and void.’? This, it 
appears to me, is as strong an Opinion as we can give, that the 
original resolution shall not stand as the judgment of the se- 
nate, and that it ought never to have found a place upon our 
journals. 

This far lam very willing to go, because it conforms to the 
opinion [ now entertain, and to the one I entertained when the 
original resolution was adopted, 

[f time permitted, | would gladly say more on this subject: 
| but it does not, and | must content myself with expressing a 

hope that my amendment may be adopted, so that I can vote 
for the resolution without a violation of one of my most solemn 
obligations. 
| 





MR. SPEAKER BELL’S ADDRESS. 
From the National Intelligencer. 
| We have not before now been able to obtain for publication, 
| from the journal of the house of representatives, the address of 
Mr. Bell, at the moment of adjourning the house, on the last 
i night of the late session. It was as follows: 
Gentlemen of the house of representatives: : 
| Itisalate hour, but | hope I may be allowed one word, in 
}acknowledgment of the many obligations I am under to this 
| house, 
| Duly sensible, as I am, of the value of that testimony of re- 
spect for your presiding officer, which you have this night or- 
dered to be placed upon the journals of the house, and, as mach 
bound as T am by that compliment to express my sensibility to 
your kinduess, fam still more solicitous, upon this occasion, 
the last that may offer to me, to express a yet deeper and more 
abiding sense of gratitude, for that continued indulgence to my 
fanits—that marked forbearance and tenderness tomy many de- 
ficiencies, which have been manifest, on your part, from the 
first moment [ took this chair, and which have continued to be 
manifested up to this, the last alloted hour of the present con- 
The feelings inspired by a recollection of so much gere- 
rosity, Lam unable adequately to express, but they shall have 
a place in this bosom as long as there is a pulsation there. 
| But this is not the extent of the obligations [am under to you, 
igentiemen. If the public service had suffered ersentially from 
jany defect in me, the memory of your generous indulgence 
would afford me but a qualified pleasure sut you have, upon 
every occasion, given to me, your presiding officer, liable to err 
and actually erring, as he often did, your firm support ia his ef- 
forts to prevent the elfeet of what seemed to him to be errer in 
others; and thus you reconciled your coutinued forbearance to- 
wards him with your duty tothe public, in supporting the regu- 
| larity and dignity of the proceedings of the house. 

It is needless to deciare to you, how feeble. how utterly in- 
competent the efforts of any one must be, to discharge the da- 
ties of this station, without the cordial support of the members 

lof this house. The satisfaction | derive from the reflection, that 


} 


| [ have had your cordial and necessary support, is greatly height- 


oress, 


>t ened by two considerations—the one personal to myself, the 
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other of a public nature. Inexperienced as I was, when the 
daties Of the chair were suddenly devolved upon me, | could 
deserve your support, in attempting to maintain the just autho~ 
rity and respect of the chair, only by bringing to the discharge 01 
jts various duties, a resolute determination to perform them 
with impartiality, and a suitable firmness and decision. How 
ever 1 may have failed in these purposes in particular instances, 
waconsciousty and through the weakness of our common nature, 


jy appreciated my intentions and my desires. 

But I have a yet higher gratification, founded upon the expe- 
rience [ have had in the chair; Whatever may be the occasional 
disorders and intemperance incident to times highly excited by 
party conflicts, we have just reason to hope, that there will al- 
ways remain a collective, an aggregate feeling and determina- 
tion in this house to forbear those extremes, those excesses, 
which, if indulged, would justly forfeit the respect and confi- 
dence of the country. 

None will question, that, whatever concerns the character 
aad respectability of this house, as a co-ordinate branch of the 
legislative department of the government, concerns likewise the 
iaterests, tae very being, of free institutions, and the rights and 
happiness of the human family. Whether this louse shal! con- 
tinue to hold and actually exercise its due proportion of the 
powers of this government; whether it shall continue to contti- 
bute its due weight and authority in shaping the policy of this 
great country, and in elevating it to that high destiny which the 
friends of political and civil liberty in every part of the world, 
so devoutly desire; whether indeed such a destiny shall ever be 
ears, depend greatly upon the rank which this house shail con- 
tinue to hold in the affections, the respect, and confidence of 
the great body of the people. 

The recollection, that, while [ have had the honor to fill this 
station, [ have had your co-operation and confidence in my fee- 
ble efforts to sustain the due importance and respectability of 
this house, will be a source of high gratification to me, in the 
fature vieissitudes of my life, whatever they may be. And now, 
a the moment of a separation, which, with many of us, may be 
permanent, I may be permitted to say, that if, upon any ocea- 
rion, | have seemed to fail in that respect which is always due 
from the chair to the house, and to ali its members, | can, with 
the wtmaest sigcerily, affirm, that it Was never intentional: and I 
beg 4@ express my ardent Wishes for the eoutinued and uninter- 
rupted health and happiness of every individual of which this 
house is eomposed. 

Bere 
DEBATE ON THE POST OFFICE. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, FEBRUARY 24. 

On motion of Mr. Connor, the house resolved itself into a 
committee of tke whole on the state of the union, for the pur- 
pose Of taking up the “bill to establish certain post roads, and 
to alter and discontinge others, and for other purposes.”’ 

Numerous amendments were offered, few of which found 
favor with the committee, and most of which were promptly 
negatived, 

The evening was far spent, and the committee had made its 
way on the twentieth page of the bill, when 

Mr. H. Johnson, of Louisiana, moved to amend the bill by 
inserting a provision by which it should be made “the duty 
of the postmaster general to enter into contracts for carrying 
the daily mail between Mobile and New Orleans.’’ 

An angry debate ensued, of which, from the lateness of the 
hour and the confusion attendant on the evening session, the 
reporter can give merely a general outline. 

Amongst other members, the amendment was strenuously 
appeased by Mr. Beardsley, who insisted on the impolicy of es- 
tablishing any new routes at all in the present embarrassed 
eoidition ef the post office, and who, in adverting to that em- 
harrassment and to the strange difficulties ia which the depart- 
ment found itself involved, took occasion to allude to the post- 
waster geweral as having been “liberal to a fault, and he might 
almost say, beyoud a fault.”? 

Afier seme @bservations from Messrs. Wise, Seaborn Jones 
and others. 

Mr. Peyton, in remarks of some length, called upon the hon. | 
member from New York, (Mr. Beardsley), to declare to the | 
house, what was the latent meaning of the language he had 
used towards the postmaster general, when he stated that ‘he 
was liberal te a fault, and he might also say, beyond a fault.” 

In claiming this explanation, Mr. P. said, that this was not 
the proper opportunity for gentlemen to drag forward the con 
duct of the postmaster general, nor to show their patriotism at 
lis expense,if they were desirous to do so. He had once thought 
that that officer had some sincere friends, but he began to think 
thatthey were fast falling away. Did the honorable member 
fom New York intend to say, orto insinuate, that the post- 
aster general had connived at a dishonorable expenditure of 
the public money, or that to gratify particular men, interests, 
Or objects, he had stepped aside from the plain and open path 
honesty? Ifthe honorable member did intend to say so, he 
(Mr. P.) denied the assertion, and he wished to have an avowal | 
o disavowal ofthe imputation. He expressed his astonishment | 
#' the new born zeal which had beea growing up for the last 
lhree, four, five or six weeks, (not fonger),im respect to the 
PoStinaster—a zeal which seemed inclined to make an attack 
Upon the character and conduct of that individual. He (Mr. P.) 
4isliked side thrusts of all descriptions, even though not proba- 
“lyintended. For bis own part, he must say, that he believed 





ee 


the postmaster general to be pure, honest and patriotic, and 
withal as honorable a man as God had ever made. 

Mr. Beardsley said, that if the honorable members, who had 
found fault with his expression, (Mr. Wise and Mr. Peyton), 
had heard and comprehended what he had said, and bad known 
and appreciated his feelings on the subject, (feelings, the only 
object of which were to do justice to the postmaster general, 
and to all public functionaries as well as private individuals), 
he was sure they would not have fallen into the error Which 
they had committed, in regard to, his motive,and still less 
would they have indulged in the strain of censure Which had 
characterised their observations. He did not distictly under- 
stand what the gentlemen themselves had meant. Was it 
censuring a man, or imputing a crime to him to say, that he 
had been “generous to a fault, and almost beyond a fault??? 
did those gentlemen sincerely believe, that the force of this 
language imputed a criminal design, or that the person who 
had made use of it entertained any such opinion? He dismiss- 
ed the thought. The honorable members ought to have known 
him and the subject better, than to believe him capable of re- 
marks pointing to a criminal intention in the mind of the post- 
master general. No—with all his faults, (and who was with- 
out them?) he, (Mr. B.) repeated that the postmaster had been 
generous, and confiding, immeasurably so, but he was as ready 
now as ever he had been, to bear testimony to the purity and 
uprightness of that officer. He made this declaration, because 
he believed it to be truth, and not because the honorable mem- 
bers had chosen to put an interrogatory to him. But as to as- 
serting that the postmaster had not confided in others, to such 
an extent as that the department had fallen into great derange- 
ment—why, he would say nothing about it. He merely de- 
sired that neither here or elsewhere should any conclusions be 
drawn from his language, which it never was intended to war- 
rant. 

Mr. B. again alluded to the inexpediency of passing sucha 
bill in the present condition of post office affairs, and said that, 
ata proper season he proposed to offer for the consideration 
of the house an additional seciion, providing that none of these 
routes should be followed up, until the finances of the depart- 
ment were again in a disembarrassed condition. 

Mr. W. C. Johnson, of Md. was understood to inquire from 
the chairman on post offices and post roads, (Mr. Connor), 
what would be the probable expense to the department, of car- 
rying these routes through? 

Mr. Connor was understood, in reply, to state that he could 
not distinctiy say what the expense would be, but he thought 
about $50,000. 

Mr. W. C. Johnson proceeded to express his entire disappro- 
bation of the bill, in every shape and form. The department 
was ina state of absolute bankruptey. 

He would now express his conviction upon this floor, that 
that department was corrupt from head to foot, through and 
through; and for the postmaster general, he believed him to be 
as culpable as any officer under his control. 

Mr. Garland called to “order.”? 

The chair said, the gentleman was certainly wandering a 
little from the direct line of the debate, he must confine his re- 
marks. 

Mr. Johnson continued: He would endeavor to do so, and if 
his observations should annoy any honorable members, he 
could not help that. His only desire was to speak his senti- 
ments frankly, he hoped he spoke them understandingly.— 
He knew his responsibility to members of this house, he also 
knew his responsibility to the house itself, and he should on all 
occasions yield with respect to the opinion of the chair. 

His objection was not to the bill in details, but to the bill in 
the aggregate. It was calculated to increase the expenditure 
and patronage of the government, at a time when it was cor- 
rupt enough from one end to the other, from the postmaster 
general, down to the most subordinate officer in the service. 
He made this declaration, because he believed it, and because 
he had data and facts to sustain it. 

He moved to strike out the enacting clause of the bill, and 
asked for the appointment of tellers on the motion. 

Mr. Hawes agreed with the honorable member from Mary- 
land, as to the propriety of striking out the enacting clause, in 
this and every other similar bill, until such time as the depart- 
ment should have funds to carry on the routes. He believed 
that the routes contained in this bill, would add an expenditure 
to the already exhausted treasury of that department, of full 
three hundred thousand dollars. 

But there was one point on which he differed from the ho- 
norable member, and he hoped that on consideration the gen- 
tleman would withdraw the assertion he had made. If, con- 
tinned Mr. H. I understood him correctly, he gave it as his 
opinion that the department was corrupt from the postmaster, 
down to the lowest offieer in his service: did I understand him 
correetly? 

Mr. W. C. Johnson, you did, sir. 

Mr. H. continued, this was indeed a broad and sweeping as- 
sertion, to go forth to the people of the United States, from this 
house, that one of the highest officers in the government had 
been corrupt in the discharge of his duty. He Mr. H. had been 
one of those who for months past, had been engaged in the in- 
vestigation ef the post office affairs, and although he believed 
with the member from New York, that the postmaster general 
had been too liberal and confiding, that he had involved tbe de- 
partment in unnecessary expenditure, and that he had brought 
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unnecessary and improper burdens upon it, yet he would say 
because he believed it to be the fact and because there was not 
one iota Of lestimouy before the committee to disprove or | 
qualify the asseruon, that he believed the postmaster general to 

be as pure, as honest, as honorable and high minded a gentle- 

man, as any individual who had the privilege of a seat on this 

floor. He would ask the honorable gentleman from Maryland, 

he would ask every meinber of the committee, if they could 

point to one shadow of a transaction, or to one solitary seratch 

ot a pen which contained any thing that could throw a breath 

of suspicion upon this officer as a just and honorable man? He 

denied it and he called upon the member fiom Maryland, to 

declare on what grounds he had asserted corruption. 

He was sorry to see that the members from Virginia and 
Teunnessee, (Messrs. Wise and Peyton), had indulged in such 
remarks as had fallen from them in reply to the observations of 
the member from New York. For himself he believed it to be 
the part of a true friend to tell a man of his faults, and he 
thought the member from New York had acted in that capacity, 
when he had proclaimed that the postmaster general had been 
too confiding and liberal, that he had listened too easily to the 
solicitations of members on this floor, and of the people in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Undoubtedly such was tie fact. 

Mr. Wise offered some explanations in reference to remarks 
he had made on the expression whicit had fallen from Mr. 
Beardsley. He thought probably that the house did not exactly 
understand the part he had taken. It was well known that he 
had not been considered a personal friend to the postmaster. 
He condemned that officer, not for political malfeasance, but 
for political misinauagement—and to that extent to which both 
the reports had condemned him. He had never heard, neither 
from friend or foe, that the integrity of the postmaster had been 
impeached until he heard it from the member from Maryland. 
He had said what he did, because he thought that the observa- 
tions from the member from New York needed an explanation, 
and he was desirous to give him the opportunity of making it. 
He thought that something more of culpability was intended 
than it appeared there had been, and he wished to understand 
directly from the gentleman whether there was any real design 
to impeach the motives of the postmaster. The remark had 
struck his mind, as it appeared to have struck the minds of other 
members, and all he sought was to Know the true intent of the 
language which had been applied. He was glad moreover to ex- 
press his dissent from the opinion which had been expressed by 
the member from Maryland. 

Mr. Hawes coutinued: He would again repeat, that it was the 
part of a true friend to tell a man fairly and openly of his faults, 
and any man who would rise upon this floor or elsewhere and 
say that the postinaster had not been guilty of faults was no 
true friend to him. He thought that the member from New 
York was discharging one of the very best acts of friendship, 
when he made the declaration he did. The land from which 
the postmaster came, was not the land of dishonest men; and 
if it were, that officer was one of the last men on the face of the 
earth whom any gentleman had a right to charge with disho- 
nesty. He made this declaration on a knowledge of his charac- 
ter, for he had known him for years, and during some part of 
the time intimately. I[t was true the postmaster had been an 
unfortunate man: it had been his fate to go through life almost 
in poverty, and there could be adduced no stronger proof of his 
honesty than the fact that, with all his reverses, and whilst 
others were wallowing in millions, he never closed his ear to 
the poor man’s want. 

He would repeat, that although the postmaster had brought 
deep embarrassment on the department, and had involved it in 
trouble, almost in ruin, there could be found no charge of dis- 
honesty or corruption against him—and that he was as honest 
and honerable a man as any that had a seat on this floor. He 
again called on the member from Maryland to give the grounds 
on which his charge had been founded. 

Mr. W. C. Johnson said, that having been called upon so re- 
peatedly to assign the grounds upon which he had founded his 
assertion, he rose for the purpose of doing so. He had not felt 
disposed to interrupt the honorable member from Kentucky in 
his obzervations; but he would take this occasion to say, once 
for all, that although he did not in the least doubt the sincerity 
of that gentleman’s opinions, that the postmaster was an ho- 
nest, high minded, and honorable man; at the same time, he 
did not retract the sentiment which he had expressed a few 
moments befure. On the contrary, he repeated that he believ- 
ed there was corruption from beginning to end, from head to 
foot, from the highest to the lowest officer in the department. 
He did not intend, by this assertion, to criminate any individual 
separately; he spoke of the department in the aggregate. 


He had been asked for the data on which he had formed his 
opinion. He would give data. [Mr. J. was here understood to 
allude to the vote of the senate, at the last session of congress 
pronouncing an opinion that the department, not its tools or its 
subordinate officers only, but that the department, had violated 
the constitution and laws, by unauthorised loans and extra al- 
lowances. } 

Mr. J. continued: were we to be told that these things were 
done by a subordinate officer, and that the head of the whole 
department was free from blame? He, for one, held the head 
of the department to be the responsible man; he looked upon 
him as the guilty individual, and to say that he waa not the re 
sponsible man would be to shrink from the plain path of our 
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| were they to be driven from the honest expression of their opi. 


nions when corruption, deep and rank, was stalking abroad 
which every man might gaze upon, and which no man could 
deny. fle would say that the head of a department, when hye 
knew that such corrupuion existed, and refused to remove jn. 
dividuals who might have caused it, was himself accessary wp 
the corruption, and, therefore, criminal. No honorable may 
could deny that such was the fact. There was confirmation 
strong that these officers had been guilty of corruption, and evey 
of bribery, aud yet they were continued in office; and if the 
postinaster knew that such practices were in existence, and 
still continued the defaulting individuals in office, the irresisij- 
ble conclusion was, that he himself was no better than his off 
cers. This, at least, was the conclusion to which he (Mr. J.) 
had come, and he hoped be had arrived at it as an honorably 
man Ought todo. Others might entertain different opinions, 
and they had a right todo so. He had felt itto be his duty to 
express his sentiments; he was well aware of the responsibility 
he had incurred, and tie would never shrink from it. He woul 
look upon a member of congress as a recreant to the trust which 
had been reposed in him, if be could turn away from a full and 
fearless avowal of the opinions he honestly entertained, on this 
or any other subject. He, however, had spoken these senti- 
ments With no personal disrespect towards the postmaster; he 
knew him not, or, if he did, he had no acquaintance with him. 
He had no personal motive to gratify; and if on the one hand 
he sought no difference or collision of sentiment with any mem. 
ber of the house, on the other, he should always express his 
opinions whenever he considered it his duty to do so. 

Mr. Stoddert intimated his intention to vote in favor of the 
motion to strike out the enacting clause. To induce sucha 
course, it was enough for him to know, that the department 
was at this time in debt, to the amount of two or three hundred 
thousand dollars. 

As to the postmaster general, the reports would show that, 
although his honesty had never been called in question, still his 
incapacity was sufficiently plain. Whatever his faults might 
have been, there could be nothing in all these transactions which 
could affect his private character. 

After some remarks from Mr. Garland and Mr. Lane, 

Mr. Beardsley rose and replied to the data which had been 
adduced by the member from Maryland, in support of the charge 
of corruption. He had listened with attention to the remarks 
which that gentleman had made, and he admired the spirit and 
eandor with which he had avowed his opinions. But this was 
the first time he (Mr. B.) had ever heard that, because a public 
officer had transcended the powers vested in him, therefore he 
was corrupt. 

Mr. B. answered at some length the two specific charges of 
loans and extra allowances, and cited previous usage as an ar- 
gument against the charge of corruption. 

The member from Maryland had made some general charges 
about bribery, but as he had laid down notbing specifie on this 
point, he (Mr. B.) need not make any reply. He concluded by 
stating, that probably no public officer, having any power in his 
hands, had retained office for any length of time without trans- 
cending the power that was given to him; and if the necessary 
inference from such a proceeding was, corruption or dishones- 
ty, who on earth could stand up. 

Mr. W. C. Johnson said, he was free to confess, that his in- 
tention, when he rose, was not to make an argument; but when 
he was called to account for the opinions he entertained, and 
that, too, by a member who had first alluded to the postmaster 
in terms so ambiguous, and leaving room for so strong an infer- 
ence against the integrity of that officer, that his friends bad 
thought an explanation necessary, when that same honorable 
gentleman had had the spirit to come forward and explain away 
his own doubtful expressions, and at the same moment to charge 
upon himself a want of spirit in the course he had adopted, he 
(Mr. J.) could only tell that gentleman, that his rule of thinking 
and acting was not that which the honorable member laid dow) 
for his guidance. Of one thing that gentleman might be certain; 
if he (Mr. J.) had made a charge against another man, he had 
spirit enough to stand to it, let the consequences be what they 
might. 

Mr. Beardsley said, he had expressly spoke in commendation, 
and not in detraction, of the spirit which the member from Ma- 
ryland had evinced. 

Mr. R. M. Johnson, of Kentucky, called for order. 

Mr. W. C. Johnson: am I out of order? Will the honorable 
member take down my remarks? 

The chair: the gentleman from Maryland will take his seal. 

Mr. W. C. Johnson: am I not entitled to the floor? Have! 
not a right to reply to remarks which have been applied to me’ 

The chair said, the gentleman certainly had a right to reply; 
but the debate had taken a wider range than was proper, avd 
gentlemen must limit their remarks. 

There were some further calls to order, but the chair decided 
that reply was admissible, and 

Mr. W. C. Johnson proceeded: If there were gentlemen '® 
this ball who had nota becoming sense of their own dignity; 
nor of the dignity of this house, all that he could say was, that 
he should not fail, on all occasions, to do justice to himself, and 
to his own views of propriety. 

He would remark, in reply to the member from New York; 
who had first charged impropriety on the postmaster, and wh? 




















had since found it convenient to retract his observations—W” 


duty. Were members to be frightened from their propriety— | had first come out with a charge, and then with a panegyt' 
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that he (Mr. J.) did not possess that duplicity of character—that 
supple attribute of mind—that non-committal feeling which 
could induce him first to charge a man with wrong, and then to 
become his evident eulogist. 

The objections which he (Mr. J.) had raised were not predi- 
cated alone on the vote of the senate, or on the item of extra 
allowances; but they were founded, hypothetically, upon the 
whole course of the department—the knowledge of the evil 
being in the possession of the postmaster, and he not correcting 
the evil, he (Mr. J.) believed him to be culpable. 

The same remarks would apply to Mr. Brown—the reverend 
Mr. Brown, as he was commonly designated—and who had 
some intimate friends in the members of the bouse. He (Mr. 
J.) might be censured, he might be called to order as he had 
been—but he would say, there was no gentleman in this house 
who could rise and say, that the affairs of the post office, for 
the last Unree years, had been Conducted with propriety, honor 
or honesty. Were members to be muzzled? Were they to 
pave padlocks put upon their mouths, when these faets were 
jaid before the whole American people, and when all parts of 
the nation had come to a solemn conclusion that delinquency 
and corruption existed? Was he not to dare to speak his opi- 
nions in chis hail, siinply because the ghost of some murdered 
man should rise before him and bid him be silent? From his 
youth upwards he had been accustomed to express his honest 
opinions at all hazards. He was not one of those political 
weathercocks that were veered by the popular breeze, in what- 
ever direction it might blow, or who felt called upon to hitch 
himself to the car of any one who might beckon him. If his 
vest and dearest friend had acted as the postmaster had acted, 
he would have shaken him off as a viper, whose very touch 
brought pollution and death, 

Mr. Beardsley said, he did not exactly understand the drift of 
the honorable member’s censures, nor could he precisely tell 
whether they were intended personally or otherwise. Iu re- 
gard to the gentleman’s observations as to his spirit, it was due 
both to himself and to that gentleman to say, that he (Mr. B.) 
intended no reflection of that kind; and even if he had, the re- 
peated assurances which the honorable gentleman had given 
that he did possess spirit, would have been sufficieut to satisfy 
every reasonable mind that such must be the fact. But he did 
not intend to make the refereuce which had been alluded to; 
on the contrary, he expressly stated that he admired the spirit 
of frankness with which the gentleman had expressed his opi- 
nions. So much for that. 

Nor had he calied in question the honesty of the honorable 
member’s opinions, That gentleman had a right to his opi- 
nions; and it was immaterial to him what opinions another in- 
dividual might hold, so long as they did not interfere with the 
free exercise of his own. 

Nor had he charged versatility upon the honorable member; 
he had made no such issue between them; the gentleman had 
made it for bimself. He (Mr. B.) intended simply to assert, 
what he had a right to assert, that the grounds upon which the 
genleman stated he had inferred corruption were not tenable. 
The gentleman ought not to be astonished, that the opinions he 
expressed here should meet with a response. He appeared to 
take it out of kind, that be (Mr. B.) should have replied at all 
to his objections. He (Mr. B.) had replied, because he felt 
that he ought to do so, and if the honorable member thought he 
was wrong, he could settle the matter in any way which he 
thought proper. There was no necessity for the gentleman to 
indulge the remarks which, it appeared, he thought due to him- 
selfand the oceasion. He (Mr. B.) had merely differed upon 
inferences to be drawn from facts, and he had expressed bis 
opinions. The honorable member might have reserved his ob 
servations until a proper occasion. 

He (Mr. B.) repeated that the postmaster general had been 
liberal to a fault, and almost beyond a fault. Such he believed 
to be his character. Gentlemen seemed to have inferred that 
the remark was intended to point toa criminal design. Let 
the house judge whether it did or not. If it did, then he (Mr. 
B.) knew not the meaning or the force of language. 


Mr. Lytle regretted the course which the debate had taken, 
and he rose, not to enter into debate, but simply to remark, as 
he had done when his sentiments were elicited on a former oc- 
casion, thatthe gentleman at the head of the post office depart 
ment was as pure, as just and as incorrupt a man as ever 
breathed the breath of life—not only incorrupt as a man, but 
incorruptible. His official concerns were another thing; and 
he (Mr. L.) conceived that no assault had this evening been 
made upon the personal character of that officer. On the con- 
trary, he had understood from the gentleman from Maryland, 
who had stated that he was not personally acquainted with the 
postmaster, and who had since said, that the charges were 
made hypothetically—that the observations applied to the offi- 
Cial character. This was scarcely the legitimate arena in 
Which an investigation of this description should be instituted; 
it Was not the time; it would be unfair, and he was sure such 
an intention was notin conformity with the general views and 
the epirit of the gentleman from Maryland, to put the postmas- 
ter on his trial now. That honorable member had charged 
mal-feasance hypothetically; when the proper time came the 
Charge could be examined. If he meant to say as he (Mr. L.) 
had not at all understood him to say, that the integrity of the 
Postmaster was impeached; there was no better man than the 
Postinaster to sustain his own honor, and his own reputation. 
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ness and disease, he had spirit enough left to defend himself; 
that was a task he would not desire to impose on any of his 
friends. Buthe (Mr. L.) did not believe that the member from 
Maryland intended to make so serious and grievous a charge. 
He would not believe it of any member on this floor. 

Mr. W. C. Johnson said, he wished it to be understood that 
his remarks were intended to apply officially alone, to the con- 
duct of the postmaster general. He had expressly stated, that 
he knew nothing of him personally. So far as he had heard 
the private character of that individual spoken of, it had been 
without reproach. But if he had intended to make such a 
charge, he hoped he should not have been so low spirited ag to 
bring it forward here, and to take shelter from his opinions 
under the protection of this legislative hall. 

Mr. Lytle said, he bad no doubt from the first that such was 
the meaning of the member from Maryland. He would now 
move that the committee rise, report progress, and ask leave to 
sit again; but, on request, he withdrew the motion; 

When Mr. Polk renewed it. 

Tellers were appointed, and the members having passed 
through them once, 

The tellers asked for a second count, declaring that they 
could not tell how the members stood. 

A second count was accordingly ordered, and obtained. 

But the tellers asked a third count, the second not heing sa- 
tisfactory. 

The third count was taken and the motion to rise stood— 
ayes 64, noes 56, [no quorum). 

The committee rose and reported, whereupon, 

Mr. Jarvis desired to know whether less than a quorum 
could ask leave to sit again. 

The speaker said, that the proper mode would be, for the 
house to resolve itself back again into comuittee, and retake 
the vote. 

Mr. Polk moved an adjournment; be was satisfied that the 
house could arrive at no gratifying result this evening. 

The speaker said he was referring to the rules on the ques- 
tion of order. 

But the motion for adjournment, in the face of the point of 
order, became reiterated and loud. 

So the question was taken and carried; and at 10 o’clock, 
the house adjourned. 

From the Courier and Enquirer. 
Washington, March 6, 1835. 

There have been so many rumors within the last ten days, 
on the subject of a meeting that it was said would take place 
between the hon. William Cost Johnson, and lieut. Barry, of 
the United Siaies army, that | have taken some pains to in- 
quire into the facts. Ll always refer to these subjects with re- 
gret, but, believing, as I do, that misrepresentations have, in 
this case, been put in circulation, [ will detail the circumstan- 
ces, as | have reason to suppose, correctly. I know the public 
curiosity on such occasions, and, perhaps, the sooner it is gra- 
tified the better. 

It will be recollected, that about ten davs ago, Mr. Johnson, 
in debating the post office question, spoke in strong terms of re- 
reprobation of the manner in which that department had been 
conducted. Among other remarks, he said—‘‘they are corrupt 
from the head to the heel;’’ or words to that effect, 

The next day he received a letter from major Barry, the post- 
master general, inquiring whether, in bis remarks, he intended 
to impeach his integrity or his honor as a private gentleman. 
Mr. Johnson replied that he did not admit the right of a public 
officer to demand of him an explanation of words used in de- 
bate, in reference to that officer. That with his (Mr. Barry’s) 
private character, he had nothing to do; but that he had said, 
in speaking of the post Office department, that “they were cor- 
rupt from the head to the heel:”? that he should stand by it, and 
that he would take nothing back. To this he received no an- 
swer. 


On the 3d of March, he received by the hands of Mr. Peyton, 
of Tennessee, a challenge dated the 27th February, from lieut. 
Barry of the army. The reason assigned, was the language 
used in reference to his father, for which he demanded satisfac- 
tion, and that his friend, Mr. Peyton, would make the necessary 
arrangements with Mr. Jolnson’s friend for the meeting. 

Mr. Johnson replied that he did not admit the right to make 
the demand, &c. &c. but especially when exercised by a third 
person. He would, however, waive every objection of the 
kind, and give lieut. Barry the satisfaction he demanded. He 
then informed Mr. Peyton that he insisted on the meeting that 
day, by three o’clock in the afternoon. 

Shortly after Mr. Peyton requested longer time. During the 
interview, he asked Mr. Johnson whether he would not disa- 
vow having made any reflections on the private character of 
major Barry? He replied that he would disavow nothing; that 
the meeting must take place that day, or the challenge be with- 
drawn. Mr. Peyton suggested referring the matter to honorable 
men. Mr. Johnson said that satisfaction had been demanded 
from him; that he had waived his official privileges for the pur- 
pose of yielding that satisfaction, and that while the challenge 
was not withdrawn, he should do nothing to change the respon- 
sibility. 

Me. Peyton having consulted col. Richard M. Johnson and Mr. 
Wise of Virginia, these gentlemen drew up a brief statement, 
concluding with a disavowal that he (Cost Jolinson) had not in- 





€ wanted no champion here; for, notwithstanding his weak- 


tended to impeach the private honor of the postmaster general, 
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which Mr. Peyton brought to Cost Johnsen and requested him to 
sign. He replied he would sign nothing. That there were 
three points he would not concede. 

He would not go behind his Jetter to the postmaster general. 

He would retract nothing said in debate. 

ly challenge must be withdrawn, or the meeting take place 

at days 

Colonel R. M. Johnson and Mr. Wise then drew up and sign- 
eda statement, that they had beard the remarks of the hon. 
Wa. Cost Johnson in debate, and that they did not think any 
thing fell from him, impeaching the private character of the 
postmaster general. This was satisfactory to lieutenant Barry, 
and the matter was thus fortunately terminated. 

THe Spey 1n WASHINGTON. 

[ We learn that the preceding is substantially true. Mr. John- 
son signed no paper—took back nothing that he had said—made 
no sort of concession; and, we understand was induced to this 
course, not only for the reason that the official conduct of the 
postmaster general was subject to his remark, but on account 
of the manner in which he [the P. M. G.] bad been defended in 
the house, as though it were to incur an awful responsibility in 
any one to question that conduct. The lieutenant acted unad- 
visedly, and placed himself in an awkward predicament. } 

9 8B Otc — 
THE LAST NIGHT IN THE SENATE. 
Debate on the three millions. 
IN SENATE—TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 3. 

The senate proceeded to consider the message from the house 
of representatives, proposing to amend one of the senate’s 
amendmenis to the annual fortification appropriation bill, by 
adding thereto the following: 

“Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That the sum of three mil- 
lions of dollars be and the same is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be ex- 
pended, in whole orin part, under the direction of the presi- 
dent of the United States, for the military and naval service, in- 
cluding fortifications and ordnance, and increase of the navy: 
provided, such expenditures shall be rendered necessary for 
the defence of the country prior to the next meeting of con- 

ress.’ 

Mr. Webster, in a few remarks, which our reporter was pre- 
vented from reporting, expressed his hope that the senate would 
disagree at once to this amendment. 

Mr. Calhoun said, that the amount of the appropriation asked 
for was extremely large, and, what was most extraordinary, it 


o be made on the supposition that this country was . : ; 
wars ~ pray ae y to be | Mr. 8. desired to know, had the gentleman that it would not be 


involved in a war with France, and either without previous de- 
ciaration or with a declaration to be issued by the executive, 
without first calling congress together. 

Mr. Leigh could not forbear expressing the astonishment he 
felt at the course which the house of representatives had 
thought proper to pursue, in regard to this appropriation. For 
his own part, he was free to confess, that he would as soon 
vote to give the chief inagistrate of this republic unlimited pow- 
er at once, as vote to place at his entire disposal and discretion 
such an enormous sum of money as was contemplated by this 
amendment. He had not met with a single human being who 
wished to convert our free form of government into an absolute 
monarchy, nor did he believe that any man in this country de- 
sired such achange. Yet, here was a proposition which went 
to establish a military monarchy; it was,in fact, in the very 
form of a proposition of that sort. They miglit almost as well 
say, that the president should be made consul for life, or empe- 
ror of the American people. It was, indeed, a most remarka- 
ble proposition, and one which he never expected to hear. 

Mr. Wright said, he did not feel that great alarm which the 
senator from Virginia appeared to feel. They all knew very 
well why the provision, so much complained of by some gsena- 
tors, was inserted in the bill. It was because they were about 
to adjourn when there was a peculiar crisis in our foreign rela- 
tions, and it was too late to have goue into the detail of legisla- 
tion. For himself, he could say—whatever others might think 
—that he did not believe that a dollar of the money which was 
now proposed to be appropriated, would be expended; though 
no one knew what might happen. They had been told by the 

entleman from Massachusetts that this country was not to be 

rought into a war until congress should have been first con 
vened. Nuw, nothing as to that was implied in this proposition; 
it was merely putting in the power of the president, in any con- 
tingency that might happen, the means to secure the safety of 
the country until the assembling of congress. 

Mr. W. then asked the yeas and nays, which were ordered. 

Mr. Linn said, he should vote for this appropriation, although 
it was an extraordinary one, because he thought it necessary 
under the present aspect of affairs. He could not believe that 
this chief magistrate, or any other who might preside over the 
destinies of this people, would make a wrong or improper ap- 
plication of their funds. 

Me. Leigh did not vote against the appropriation from any 
fear as to the use which might be made of the money; but he 
voted against it on the ground that it was at war with the doc- 
trine of constitutional liberty. 

Mr. Southard said, he must certainly concur with the gentle- 
man from Virginia in astonishment at this extraordinary provi 
sion, and at the manner in which the appropriation was defend- 
ed by the senator from New York. What, he (Mr. 8.) would 
ask, was the character of this appropriation? It amounted to 
the enormous sum of three millions of dollars, and was to be 


| feud the country in case of war. 
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put into the hands of the president, to be expended by him a4 
his own good will aad pleasure. It was without limitation or 
restriclion—without specification of objects—or any designa. 
tion of purpose whatever. ‘To be sure there was added to the 
provision an idea of this sort, that the money should not be ex. 
pended unless the public necessity should call for it. Who 
was to judge of the public necessity for the expenditure of this 
money? The executive alone. Had we arrived at that period 
in our history when the executive was to determine when or 
how the public money was to be expended in cases of danger 
or otherwise? Had we progressed to that period when the con- 
gress of the United States, the guardians of the people’s trea- 
sure, were not to determine as to that matter, but the power 
was to rest in the hands of the chief magistrate only? There 
was, however, in regard to this subject, a higher question to be 
decided. The professed object of the appropriation was to de- 
And what was the power put 
into the hands of the executive by that very appropriation? 
Why it was the power of making war. Congress told him to 
increase the navy, the army, and the fortifications, if he pleas- 
ed. He (Mr. 8.) would say, give him that power, and there 
would remain no obstacle to prevent him from plunging this 
country into a war. He was to be guided alone by what he 
deemed right or wrong! He (Mr. 8.) had never heard of such 
a proposition as this before. He confessed that he could hardly 
speak of it with respect. Here was a proposition, made by the 
immediate representatives of the people, to place in the hands 
of one man, without control, three millions of dollars, and who, 
consequently, would have the power of making peace or war, 
Supposing that the appropriation were made, did it require any 
thing like ingenuity on the part of any man to perceive, that, if 
the president wanted a war with France, he could readily bring 
about such an event?) Thus the highest attribute of legis‘ation 
—an attribute conferred by the constitution on congress alone 
—the power of making war—is here placed in the hands of the 
president alone. Yet the gentlemen from New York and Mis- 
souri were ready to vote the money because they supposed it 
would be properly expended! 

There never had lived, nor did live, in this or any other coun- 
try, the man to whom he (Mr. 8.) would confide a question of 
that description. It was one which the whole American peo- 
ple, by their representatives, were to decide. Whatever might 
be the vote which other senators intended to give, on this occa- 
sion, he could not think of vesting such an enormous power in 
the president. The senator from New York had said that the 
money would not be expended by the president. What proof, 


expended? By the proposition itself, the president was told he 
might expend the appropriation if he thought proper. The 
other senator (Mr. Linn) had intimated that it would be wisely 
expended. Now what proof had the senate that that would be 
the case? There was none—save their own belief in the infal- 
libility, faith, and purity of one man. And to night the senate 
were called upon to give a power which he, for one, was free 
to confess he would not grant even to a Washington, or any 
other man that ever lived. Nav, he weuld not hesitate one 
moment in denying to Washington himself the power. No 
proposition could be more directly opposed to all the principles 
of the constitution and of the government under which thev 
lived than the one before the senate. He therefore trusted that 
there would be no hesitation in rejecting it. 

Mr. Wright observed that it was not his intention to say any 
thing which would lead to a protracted debate, nor was it his 
purpose to excite the feelings of any gentleman. There were 
two modes of debating a proposition. The first was, by poetic 
license: and the other was, by debating a proposition as it is. 
The hon. senator from New Jersey had told the senate, in his 
usual impassioned manner, that this was an appropriation of 
three millions, without specification or object. He had no an- 
swer to make to the assertion, but what was derived from hear- 
ing the amendment read by the secretary of the senate. The 
senator, in his precipitancy, remarked that he (Mr. Wright) 
had said that the money was not to be expended. The gentle- 
man was mistaken, for he (Mr. W.) said no such thing, but ob- 
served that he believed it would not be called for—though no 
man could tell what might be the issue of our relations with 
nin gs And they all knew what this appropriation was to be 
made for. 


Mr. Clay rose and said, that the proposition was to appropri- 
ate three millions of dollars for the general purpose of increas- 
ing the naval and military service of the country, without any 
specification whatever of objects. 

In principle, therefore, the hon. gentleman from New York 
must admit it was the same—whether the amount to be appro- 
priated was three millions, fifty, ora hundred millions, Now, 
according to the constitution of the United States, congress pos- 
sessed the power to raise armies and create a navy; and under 
the practice of the government, from the commencement of it 
down to this time, in no instance had an army been raised 
without a specification of the amount of it, the rank and file of 
which it should consist, the officers who should command, &ce. 
And, he believed, that, since the origin of this government, 
there had been no increase or angmentation of the navy, with- 
ont a specification of the number and size of the ships that 
should be in commission, with every other particular. Now, 
for what objects was this appropriation intended? It was to be 
applied to the increase of the naval and military service, i- 
cluding fortifications. In other words, to authorise the pres! 
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dent to increase the army, to increase the navy, to make new 
fortifications not authorised by careful surveys, and sanctioned 
py the estimates agreed to by congress afterwards. 

“fe appealed to the hon. senator from New York and Mis- 
souri, a8 to whether that was a case like the ordinary cases, 
where the president was directed to expend money for defined 
objects, for a specified and approved purpose, as in the erection 
of new, Or the completion of existing fortifications. 

No, this appropriation was undefined and unlimited as to the 
manner in which it was to be expended. And he concurred 
entirely in the sentiment which had been expressed by the se- 
nator from Virginia, that, when he should be prepared to vote 
for an appropriation of this character, he should be prepared to 
surrender every power they now enjoyed under this govern- 
ment to the president. Mr. C. would add, that this appropria- 
tion Was to be made without any recommendation as to its ne- 
cessity, in a certain exigency, to prepare for war; and made, 
joo, Without the slightest intimation or prospect of a war, de- 
spite the official documents lately laid before the senate, assur- 
ing them of the continuance of peace. If they were to have a 
war With a foreign power, it would be a war of our own mak- 
ing—A War to be declared by this country. 

If France had intended to make war, that intention would 
have been mnanifested just after the receipt of the president’s 
message. But she did not do it; she waited for further action 
on the part of this government; she went on to consider the 
pill of indemnity, and, according to the latest intelligence, the 
oth of last month, the bill was still under consideration. Mr. 
(. deprecated a preparation for war, or which might lead to 
war, at this time, as calculated to keep up the excitement 
abroad, and prevent an early settlement of our claims. This 
proposition partook much of the character of the president’s 















produced a good deal of unpleasantness, and put in jeopardy 
the peace of the country. He entertained the opinion that mo 
ney Ought not to be taken out of the public treasury for any 
such purposes, and that congress were bound to wait until the 
executive recommended a certain course before they voted 
millions away as was now proposed to be done. He (Mr. C.) 
hoped the amendment would be rejected. 


Mr. Buchanan* said he was astonished at the remarks which 
had been made by gentlemen on the subject of this appropria- 


destruction of our liberties had been predicted, if we should 
rant to the president 3,000,000 of dollars to defend the country 
incase it should become necessary to expend it for that pur- 
pose, before the next meeting of congress. For his part, he 
could realise no such dangers. 


Gentlemen have said, and said truly, that the constitution of 


the United States has conferred upon congress and congress 
lone, the power of declaring war. When they go further, and 
tate that this appropriation will enable the executive to make 
war upon France, without the consent of congress, they are, in 
ny humble judgment, entirely mistaken. 

Sir, said Mr. B. whatis the true nature, and what are the le- 
itimate objects of this appropriation? Do we not know that, 


though the president cannot make offensive war against , 


France, France may make war upon us; and that we may thus 
be involved in hostilities in spite of ourselves, before the next 
eeting of congress? If the chamber of deputies should deter- 
ine to violate the treaty, and to fix an enduring stigma upon 
he public faith of the French nation, is it certain that France 
av not proceed a step further, and strike the first blow? Mr. 
ivingston himself, in the correspondence which had been 
ommunicated to us by the president, has expressed serious 
pprehensions that this may be the result. France may consi- 
ler War, eventually, to be inevitable; she may, and I trust does, 
lieve that we have determined not to submit patiently to her 
lolation of a solemn treaty, and thus abandon the just claims 
four injured citizens; and, taking advantage of our unprepar- 
(condition, she may commence hostilities herself. The first 
low is often half the battle between nations as well as indivi- 
uals. Have we any security that such will not be her con- 
luct? Have we any reason to believe she will wait until we 
teready? Her past history forbids us to indulge too securely 
hany such belief, 
tarful condition shall we place the country, if we adjourn 
ithout making this appropriation! The senate will observe 
Atnot a dollar of this money can be drawn from the treasury, 
Mess it shall become necessary for the defence of the country 
rior to the next meeting of congress. 

Another circumstance which renders this appropriation indis- 
Pensable is, that congress cannot possibly be convened by the 
resident much before their usual time of meeting. There are, 





















leit representatives to the next congress. 
Ons will take place in April, and others not till August and 
ven October. We have now arrived almost at the last hour 
four political existence; and shall we leave the country whol 
) defenceless until the meeting of the next congress? Gentle- 
*n have warned us of the fearful responsibility which we 
‘ould incur in making this appropriation. Sir, (said Mr. B.) 


uld we refuse it. In that event, what will be our condition 
uld we he attacked by France? Our sea coast from Georgia 
Maine will be exposed to the incursions of the enemy—our 








‘Copied from the Globe. 








message—-that unfortunate message, he might say, for it had | 


tion. The most fearful apprehensions had been expressed, the | 


If she shoutd adopt this course, in what a) 


lieve, nine states in this union who have not yet elected | 
Some of these elec- | 


warn them that the responsibility will be still more dreadful | 
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cities may be plundered and burnt—the national character may 
be disgraced; and all this, whilst we have an overflowing trea- 
sury. When [ view the consequences which may possibly 
flow from our refusal to make this grant, I repeat that the re- 
sponsibility of withholding it may become truly dreadful. No 
portion of it shall rest upon my shoulders. 

Our coustitutional right to appropriate this money is unques- 
iionable. Whilst I express this opinion, I am sorry that the 
present appropriation is not more specific in its objects. Ap- 
propriation bills onght to be passed in such a manner as to 
leave as little to executive discretion as possible. The purpos- 
es for which the money is to be apptied ought to be clearly and 
distinetly stated. If there were time to do it, the bill might be 
improved in this respect. But, sir, this is an extraordinary eri- 
sis, and demands prompt action. We must now take it as it 
is, Or nottake itat all. There is no time left to make the 
changes which might be desired. 

Gentlemen have contended that, under this appropriation, 
the president would be authorised to inerease the army, and 
appoint as many new officers to command it as he thought pro- 
per. But this is not the case. He could not, under any just 
construction of this bill, raise a single new Company, or appoint 
a single officer, notauthorised by existing kaws. No sueh pow- 
er is conferred upon him by its terms. It will authorise him to 
expend three millions of the public money, should the eontin- 
geney happen which it contemplates, for putting the vessels of 
war, now in ordinary, in a condition for actual service, and for 
completing those, the building of which has abrea@y been au- 
thorised by congress. The money may also be applied to the 
completion and repair of our fortifications, and in placing them 
in astate of security and defence against any attack. Should 
| it become necessary to call out the militia, under existing laws, 
to garrison these fortifications, or defend our coast, this money 
| may also be expended for that purpose. There is nothing in 
the language of the appropriation to justify the construction 
that the president might raise new armies, and create new offi- 
cers to command them. 

It is my own impression that there will be no necessity for 
expending any portion of this money. If there should be, how- 
ever, and it is the part of wisdom to provide against such a 
contingency, let the responsibility rest upon those who refuse 
the appropriation. The country will be left defenceless, and 
the very knowledge of the circumstance may invite an attack. 

Mr. Calhoun remarked that the argument of the senator from 
Pennsylvania rested on the assumption that we might be sud- 
| denly involved in a war with France. Now, that was an event 
which he (Mr. C.) did not contemplate, and he should consider 
it as extraordinary and unlooked for as that this capital should 
be swallowed up by an earthquake before congress again met 
in this city, and that, therefore, an appropriation was requisite! 
France declare war against us! What rational motive could 
she have for doing so? Franee declare war! No,no. France 
had no cause or motive for declaring war against us. It was 
for this country to declare war against France, if she did not 
fulfil her promises. He considered this amendment, if passed, 
as amounting almost to a declaration of war. Gentlemen ex- 
pressed confidence that this great power would not be abused 
by the president; that he would not expend the money, or 
| would expend it wisely. Confidence was not a republican vir- 
tue, nor was discretion a republican principle; and it was only 
necessary to glance at the enormous expenditures of this go- 
vernment to be convinced of that fact. Let gentlemen look at 
and consider for a moment what was the present condition of 
the Indian department, the land office and the post office de- 
partment, and they must see that it was idle to talk about there 
being no danger in reposing confidence in men. He would not 
trust any man with such an enormous power as was now pro- 
posed to be vested in the chief magistrate by this amendment, 
He (Mr. ©.) would speak boldly. There was a war party in 
this as well as every other country—a party deeply interested 
in the existence of war—a party who were engaged in the busi- 
ness of jobbing, and contracting, and of party making. He 
knew the force and magnitude of the corps who lived at the ex- 
pense of the federal government. It was already very enor- 
mous and a war would double its numbers. He had said at the 
opening of this session that they would increase, and he believ- 
ed that time would bear him out in his prediction. All that he 
had seen, confirmed him in that belief. And, in regard to this 
appropriation, it would give a vast control to the executive, for 
it was to be applied according to his will and pleasure, and he 
might involve the country in a war. Mr. C. was really sur- 
prised that the proposition of the house should have received 
any sanction in that senate, for it was a most extraordinary 
one, in whatever light it might be viewed. How happened it 
that such an amendment should have been introduced into the 
bill? It was not by the recommendation of the executive, it 
| would appear, and vet gentlemen had thought proper to rise in 

their places and vindicate him. Congress were bound to have 
the opinion of the president as to whether or not he desired 
means to be placed at his disposal to provide for a certain con- 
tingerncy. Yet, here was a proposition to give him three mil- 
lions, without being asked to do so. We certainly lived in ex- 
traordinary times, and we were going step by step (and this was 
one of them) on the high road to despotism. He was altogether 
against the creation of this dictatorial power, and concurred 
most fully in the remark of the senator from Virginia, that he 
would as soon confer a dictatorship as give such a power as 
was now proposed, to the executive, let him be who be might. 
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Mr. Preston expressed his surprise at the extraordinary 
amendment which had been made to the bill by the house of 
representatives, at that late hour of the session, when the wan- 
ing sands of their political existence, as a body, were nearly run 
out. They were called upon to confer a most tremendous pow- 
er, by placing at the disposal of the chief magistrate of the union 
the sum of three millions of dollars! He was already appointed 
commander of the army and navy of the United States, and now 
the senate was asked to confer upon him the power to raise 
armies and create navies, and that, too, on the very last night 
of the session, almost without time for a moment’s deliberation. 
They were in fact and in truth to give him power over the purse 
and the sword, and consequently over the liberties of the coun- 
try. He meant to express no distrust in the chief magistrate; 
but, he would ask, was it proper that any congress should un- 
constitutionalize itself by surrendering the powers committed 
to their hands? Yes, here was a most extraordinary proposition 
presented for the consideration of the senate, at the very heel 
of the session, when there was not time to debate or consider 
the subject. He could not vote forany proposition of the kind. 
When the time should arrive which would render it necessary 
for congress to act for the purpose of putting the country ina 
state of defence, and building ships, that we might send our 
gallant flag into every sea, he would be found as ready as any 
senator on that floor to carry into execution every thing that 
would tend tothe honor aud advantage of his country. The 
senator from Pennsylvania had expressed his unwillingness to 
assume the responsibility of leaving the country without mak- 
ing the appropriation asked for by the other house, although the 
president had not sent any message on the subject to congress. 
He (Mr. P.) confessed that he was oppressed with anxiety to 
see such an appropriation as that demanded. ‘Three millions 
of dollars to be thus voted away! He knew well, as bad been 
suid, that there was a war party in this and every country. He 
felt itso. We had once gone to war, and were not disgraced: 
on the coutrary, we came out victoriously, and were then re- 
spected by our ancient foes and ancient allies. We were now 
differently situated, and it was not politic to plunge the country 
into awar. The gentleman (Mr. Buchanan) had said that ac 
cidents might occur before the meeting of congress. Did the 
senator inean to say that France might declare war against the 
United States? Congress must not legislate for accidents, but 
probabilities. And who could make war between the two coun- 
tries? None but congress. For what was France going to war 
with us? To compel us to receive the payment of that which 
it owes this government. If it was not that, then he was ata 
loss to discover what conceivable purpose France could have 
in adopting that course. Mr. P. concluded by saying that, un- 
less some more cogent reasons were adduced, than what he bad 
heard, for making this appropriation, he should most assuredly 
vote against it. 

Mr. Webster thought it impossible that the senate could hesi- 
tate about the rejection of this most extraordinary and objec- 
tionable proposition; and he hoped the decision would be made 
without further delay. It was now 9 o’clock at night, and fur- 
ther discussion could have no effect but to defeat other import- 
ant business. He therefore intreated the senate to desist from 
debate and proceed to vote. 

Mr. Cuthbert said he should be as glad to vote as any gentle 
mau on the majority side of the house. He had heard harangues 
from that quarter, some of which were most certainly out of 
place. When he heard it insinuated that, because the execu- 
live was to have means placed at his disposal in order to in- 
crease the army, and take such other measures as he migiit 
deem necessary for the defence of the country, he might turn 
round and employ them to destroy the liberties of the people, 
he (Mr. C.) would put it to honorable senators whether such 
language was not extravagant in the extreme? whether the sen- 
timents they had expressed were not rather the illusions of a 
heated brain, than of a cool and well considered judgment? He 
contended that this country ought to put itself in a state of de 
fence, in order to shew France that we were prepared to en- 
force the fulfilment of the treaty, if necessary, by an appeal to 
arms: that we were determined to maintain our rights, as we 
had asserted we would do. Did gentlemen shrink from doing 
that which they themselves had told the senate was necessary 
to be carried into effect when a certain period should have ar- 
rived? If we meant to maintain our rights, we must do so, if 
absolutely necessary, by our arms and our blood. France dreads 
what we might do, and under that dread she would increase her 
strength; and, perhaps, thinking it brilliant and splendid, might 
take it into her head to give us the first and decisive stroke. 
Did not every gentleman’s knowledge of history teach him that 
such an event might take place? He appealed to senators on 
the other side, whether there were not innumerable examples 
of the kind to be found in the history of naval warfare, where 
a nation, in first possession of the ocean, was the first to strike 
a decisive blow at its antagonist? This would generally be found 
to be the case. 

Now, he would ask, what had been done by the house of re- 

; > 4 j ; i : ? J 
presentatives? What did it seek by its amendment? Why, 
merely to provide the proper means that the country should be 
put in a state of defence, in the possibility that we might be at- 
tacked by that power with whom we bad had some differences. 
What gentleman was there on that floor who would not re- 
proach himself, (supposing the appropriation not to be made), 
and such an event were to happen, as he (Mr. C.) had imagin 
ed? Who would not regret that the savy bad not been increas- 





——. 
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ed, when they saw our coasts blockaded—our wuters covered 
by the enemy’s ships, and our beautiful cities battered dowy) 
What, then, was there so extraordinary in the terms of the 
amendment? For his own part be thought it highly proper tha 
the appropriation should be made—that the president should 


have the means necessary to put the country in that state which 
circumstances required. 


Mr. White said he wished to assign the reasons that should 
govern him in his vote on the proposed amendment. There 
was no appropriation asked for by the president—no messacp 
had been received from him on the subject. He (Mr. W,) 
thought it would have been respectful to the executive had q 
resolution been submitted for the purpose of ascertaining his 
opinion, to the end that, under his direction, the country might 
have been put in a state of defence, without congress thus vot. 
ing an unrestricted appropriation. He (Mr. W.) conceived 
there were formidable objections to adopting the course now 
proposed. He professed to be a supporter of the administration, 
and was willing to go to a reasonable length; but he found him. 
self compelled to vote against the amendment. He wonld put 
it to the advocates of the administration to consider in what a 
situation they would place the chief magistrate of the nation by 
making the appropriation, without, in the first place, ascertain- 


ing his Opinion in regard to it, leaving out of view the necessity 
Or non-necessity of the grant. 


If he should think it proper to increase the navy and army, to 
put the fortifications in repair, &c. under the impression that 
difficulties were about to ensue between this country and a fo- 
reign power, and no such occurrence were to take place, what 
would be the consequence of having left that discretionary power 
in his hands? Why gentlemen might turn round and blame him 
for having acted as he had done, and wish that they had not 
given him that responsibility. And what, too, might be the 
consequence when the next congress met, and if peace were to 
continue? Why they charge him with having wantonly wast- 
ed the very funds which the present congress gave him, to use 
according to his discretion. Now, he (Mr. W.) was unwilling 
to throw so serious a responsibility upon the president. It 
was a responsibility which congress alone onght to bear. Hav- 
ing made these observations, which he thought it his duty to 


make, both in regard to the chief magistrate and to the country, 
he should resume his seat. 


The question was then taken on disagreeing to the amend- 
a of the house, and was decided in the affirmative, as fol- 
ows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bell, Bibb, Calhoun, Clay, Clayton, Ewing, 
Frelinghuysen, Goldsborongh, Hendricks, Kent, Knight, Leigh, 
Mangum, Moore, Naudain, Poindexter, Porter, Prentiss, Pres- 
ton, Robbins. Silsbee, Smith, Southard, Swift, Tomlinson, Ty- 
ler, Waggaman, Webster, White—29. 

NAYS—Mesers. Benton, Black, Brown, Buchanan, Cuthbert, 
Grundy, Hill, Kane, King, of Atabama, King, of Georgia, Linn, 
McKean, Morris, Robinson, Ruggles, Shepley, Tallmadge, Tip- 
ton, Wright—19. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


The amendment of the senate to increase the appropriation 
of $70,000 to $150,000, for repairing Fort Mifflin, which was 
disagreed to by the house of representatives, was next taken up. 

Mr. Clayton moved that the senate insist on their amend- 
ment; which motion was agreed to, and the bill was then re- 
turned to the other house. 

On motion of Mr. Clayton, the senate proceeded to the consi 


deration of executive business; and spent some time with clos- 
ed doors. 


[When the doors were opened, and the reporters entered the 
gallery, they found that a message had been received from the 
house by the senate, while in secret session, announcing that 
the house insisted on its amendment, proposing to place three 
millions at the disposal of the president. Before it was known 
that the doors had been opened, it appeared that this message 
ofthe house had been taken up; that Mr. Webster had moved 
that the senate adhere to its disagreement to the appropriation, 
and had followed his motion with a speech of uncommon ani- 
mation and earnestness in its support.* This speech he was 
just concluding when the reporters re-entered the gallery. ] 





*The * National Intelligencer”? thus describes Mr. Webster’s 
speech, delivered on this occasion— 

In the debate in the senate on this proposed grant, of which 4 
report is published in the National Intelligencer, the remarks of 
Mr. Webster are not given, owing to their having been made af 
ter the senate had been engaged in executive business, and be- 
fore the reporters had resumed their seats. A correspondent of 
the Boston Courier, writing from Washington, (who got into 
the chamber, it appears, before the reporters) thus speaks of 
these remarks: ‘ 

‘1 did not get up to the capitol, in season to hear the main 
speeches. [ arrived in season only to hear the conclusion of 
Mr. Webster’s reply, which was grand and soul stirring, and 
realized all the descriptions of the eloquence of the mighty ma* 
ters of antiquity. He rose to call upon the senate, in const 
deration of the hour of the evening, and the magnitude of the 
bill, to come at once to the vote. You must consider it as now 
drawing near midnight, and the close of this momentous 8¢* 
sion. All without is dark and silent—within the senate cham- 
her, fatigue, exhaustion, feverish excitement prevail. Hear Mr 
Webster, as nearly as I can repeat his words—“ Yes, gir, this * 
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Mr. King,* of Alabama said, he very much regretted that the 
senator from Massachusetts should have made such a motion; 
it had seldom or never been resorted to until other and more 
gene means had failed to produce a unity of action between 
the two houses. At this stage of the proceeding it would be 
considered, and justly, harsh in its character; and be had no 
doubt, if sanctioned by the senate, would greatly exasperate the 
other house, and probably endanger the passage of the bill alto- 
gether. Are gentlemen, said Mr. K. prepared for this? Will 
they, at this particular juncture, in the present condition of 
things, take upon themselves such a fearful responsibility as the 
rejection of this bill might involve? For himself, if your forts are 
to be left unarmed, your ships unrepaired and out of commission, 
aud your whole sea coast exposed without defences of any kind, 
the responsibility should not rest upon his shoulders. It is as 
well, said Mr. K. to speak plainly on this subject. Our posi 
tion with regard to France was known to all who heard him, to 
pe of such a character as would not, in his opinion, justify pru 
dent mén, men who look to the preservation of the rights and 
the honor of the nation, in withhokling the means, the most 
ample means, to maintain those rights and preserve unimpaired 
that honor. 

Mr. K. said, while he was free to confess that the proposed 
appropriation was notin its terms altogether as specific as he 
could have wished it, he could not view it in the light which 
had, or seemed to have, so much alarmed the senator from 
Massachusetts, and others who had spoken on the subject. We 
are told, said Mr. K. that the adoption of the amendment made 
by the house will prostrate the fortress of the constitution, and 
bury under its ruins the liberties of the people. He had too long 
been accustomed to the course of debate here, particularly in 
times of high party excitement, to pay much attention to bold 
assertion or violent denunciation, In what, he asked, does it 
violate the constitution? does it give to the president the power 
of declaring war? You have been told, and told truly, by my 
friend from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Buchanan), that this power 
alone belongs to Congress; nor does this bill in the slightest de- 
gree impair it. Does it authorise the raising of armies? No, not 
une man can be enlisted beyond the number required to fill up 
the ranks of your little army; and whether you pass this amend- 
ment Or not, that power is already possessed, under existing 
laws. Is it, said Mr. K. even unprecedented and unusual? A 
little attention to the history of our government must satisfy all 
who heard bim, that it is neither the one nor the other. 


During the whole period of the administrations of gen. Wash- 
ington and the elder Adams, all appropriations were general, 
applying a gross sui for the expenditure of the different depart- 
ments of the government, under the direction of the president; 
and it was not till Mr. Jefferson came into office, that, at his 
recommendation, specific appropriations were adopted. Was 
the constitution violated, broken down and destroyed, under 
the administration of the father of his country? Or did the for 
tress to which the senator from Massachusetts, on this occasion 
clings so fondly, tumble into ruin, when millions were placed 
in the hands of Mr. Jefferson himself, to be disposed of for a 
designated object, but, in every thing else, subject to his unli- 
mited discretion? No, said Mr. K. our liberties remained unim- 
paired; and, he trusted in God, would so remain, for centuries 
yetto come. He would not urge Ais confidenee in the distin. 
guished individual at the head of the government, as a reason 
why this amendment should pass; he was in favor of limiting 
executive discretion as far as practicable; but circumstances 
nay present themselves—causes may exist—which would place 
it out of the power of congress promptly to meet the emergency. 
To whom then should they look? Surely to the head of the go 
Vvernment; to the man selected by the people to guard their rights 
and protect their interests. He put it to senators to say, 
whether, in a possible contingency, which all would understand, 
our forts should not be armed; our ships put in Commission? 
None will venture to gainsay it. Yet the extent to which such 
armament should be carried, must, from the very necessity of 
the case, be left to the sound discretion of the president. From 





a great question. Brought upon us suddenly; only within the 
last half hour, and pressed upon us under the assertion of im- 
pending public danger, under the imposing popularity of a great 
military and political leader, and summoning to its assistance 
the ebullitions of a hasty and frothy patriotism, it is indeed a 
great question. It is the moment of the turn of the controversy 
between unlimited trust and discretion on the one side, and the 
security of the constitution and the law on the other. As such 
4 question, I meet it, embrace it, and, for myself, decide upon 
it. Let us come to the vote. Let us know and show what, 
and who, we are. [am inthe American senate. Let us see 
how this question shall be here decided. I am in that body 
which, at this moment, is behind no assembly of men on earth, 
inthe confidence and effection of the true lovers of liberty. 
Sir, [ have on this occasion something of the feeling—would to 
God I had something of the talent—of the great Roman orator, 
when he cried outin the midst of the senate, on a matter in- 
volving the safety and liberty of Rome, ‘let every man’s opinion 

written on his forehead.’—‘ Sit denique in fronte uniuscujus 
que, quid de republica sentiat!? 

“To the vote then, sir, to the vote, and let us see the roll of 
those, who are ready to register their names in favor of this first 
— attempt to bestow unlimited political and military pow- 








the position he occupies, no one can be so competent to form a 

correct judgment, and be could not, if le would, apply the mo- 

ney to Other objects than the defences of the country. Mr. K. 

said he would pot, at this last moment of the session, when 

time Waa so very precious, further detain the senate, than to 

express his deep apprehension, his alarm, lest this most impor- 

tant bill should be lost by this conflict between the two houses. 

He wouid beg of senators to reflect on the disastrous conse- 

quences which might ensue. He would again entreat the se- 

nator from Massachusetts to withdraw his motion, and ask a 

conference, and thus learn some reasonable ground for hope of 
ullimate agreement On this most important subject. 

Mr. Poindezter said he should vote to adhere. He was not 

for Lemporizing with such a proposition as that under consider- 

ation. For five years had he stood on the floor of that senate 

to defend, to the best of his poor ability and judgment, that glo- 

rious constitution which had been handed down to them by the 

wise and enlightened patriots who framed it. And he thanked 

God that the last vote he should, perhaps, ever give here, would 
be recorded in defence of the charter of our liberties—the con- 
stitution of the United States. Ever since he had had the honor 
of a seat in that senate, he had seen power progressively in- 
creasing, marching on, step by step, approximating to supreme 
authority in one head. He had seen in the practical operations 
of this government—though not positively claimed in terms— 
the whole of its legislative power attempted to be wrested from 
the hands of congress, and exercised by the chief executive un- 
der the plea of arresting loose legislation. He had seen the 
whole of the appointing power taken from the senate, which 
was intended by the framers of the constitution to be a check 
on the executive department. He had seen solemn charters 
violated without trial by jury; and on that floor, and elsewhere, 
had known such violations to be vindicated. He had, in short, 
seen every thing calculated to astonish him—every thing, ex- 
cept the proposition then before the senate, which was to clothe 
the president with power over the liberties of the nation, to give 
him three millions of dollars to do what he pleased with. Who 
had ever heard of such a monstrous proposition? It was with- 
out precedent, was never before heard of, and he (Mr. P.) would 
venture to say, that, within six months, the chief magistrate 
could plunge this country into a state of hostility with France. 
That he would do so, he (Mr. P.) did not know, for he could 
not say what his action would be; but most unquestionably he 
would have the power to bring upon the country such a calami- 
ty, if this appropriation were to pass the senate. He (Mr. P.) 
would, therefore, protest against any proposition which would 
have the effect of separating the connexion existing between 
the several powers of this government. Whenever the barriers 
which divided the legislative from the executive powers of this 
government were broken down, that instant we might call our 
system what we pleased, for it mattered not, but it would cease 
to be arepublic. And that very section sent to the senate cap- 
ped the climax of all the strides he had witnessed there towards 
the consummation of all power in the hands of one man. He 
should hope the chief magistrate would spurn such a proposi- 
tion. Ifhe did not, it would be to accept the crown of the Ca- 
sars, and be the instrument of prostrating the liberties of his 
country. He (Mr. P.) could not believe that he held such sen- 
timents, and would be willing to prostrate the fair fame he had 
acquired in the field of batthe—that fame which history accord- 
ed to him—and consent to be the cause of introducing into our 
system what was inconsistent with the idea entertained in re- 
gard to free government. 


Mr. P. said he himself had experienced more than an ordinary 
share of the persecutions of power since he had had the honor 
of aseathere. Every thing had been brought to bear on him, 
in order to create an ill feeling between him and his constitu- 
ents. All the means which power possessed had been put into 
action to effect thatobject. Yes, he had experienced all that. 
Towards the members of the senate, however, on both sides, he 
entertained the kindest feelings and greatest regard. But in 
respect to those friends with whom he had been accustomed to 
act in defending the constitution and laws of the country—to- 
wards them, he confessed he could not find language to express 
what he felt. He would, nevertheless, say to those honorable 
friends, on the eve now of separating from them, “*Go on! bold- 
ly pursue your noble and righteous cause: do not, because of a 
few reverses, suffer yourselves to be disheartened; for the peo- 
ple of this country, according to my poor conceptions, will 
awaken to the deception of a popular name and popular action, 
and listen to your warnings.’’ 

Mr. Leighsaid he was really at a loss to perceive how this in- 
definite appropriation of millions was to be justified by any 
thing that had been done during the administration of Mr. Jef- 
ferson. Would the senator from Alabama (Mr. King) be good 
enough to hint to him the occasion on which millions had been 
placed by congress at the uncontrolled disposal of president 
Jefferson? 

Mr. King explained that a very large appropriation was made 
during the administration of Mr. Jefferson, to enable him to 
take such measures as he might deem necessary in order to se- 
cure Florida; and secret agents were appointed to carry that 
object into effect. 

Mr. Leigh resumed: He remembered very well that there 
was made, in secret session, an appropriation of two millions 
of dollars in order to enable Mr. Jefferson to open a negotiation 





(*Copied also from the Globe.) 


for the purchase of Florida; and he, instead of making the pur- 
chase at that time, negotiated the purchase of Louisiana, with- 
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out employing one single dollar of the money that was thus ap- 
propriated. That was the case to which he (Mr. Leigh) sup- 
posed the gentleman alluded. He would take upon himself to 
affirm that no instance could be found, either during the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Jefferson or of any other president, of an 
appropriation having been made which bore the least resem- 
biance to this. But he did not rise for the purpose of making 
that single remark—his object being to make two others. The 
first one was, that the argument addressed to that senate, by 
the senator froin Alabama, was precisely,in so many words, 
the argument that was once addressed to the senate and the 
people of Rome, as a reason, for the appointiaent of a dictator, 
namely: that, in times of excitement and difficulty, it was ab- 
solutely necessary that the whole powers of the government 
should be placed in the hands of one man! Give the chief ma- 
gistrate this appropriation (said Mr. L.) and you establish the 
office of dictator. 

The second remark he had to address to the senator from 
Alabama, was this: had he apprehended, or did he now appre- 
hend, that absolute power should be vested in one man in con- 
sequence of any danger which threatened the country, and lest 
it should be found unprepared, instead of being ready, to resist 
all aggression? He (Mr. L..) apprehended that the opinion en- 
tertained by the honorable senator was not adopted without 
due consideration, and after long and deliberate reflection. 
Why had not the honorable senator, then, proposed certain 
means of defence, which might have been acted upon accord- 
ing to the discretion of the senate, instead of throwing the 
whole responsibility, attached to the proposed appropriation, 
upon the president? I[f any gentleman had come forward with 
a proposition that alaw should be passed, directing that the 
country should be armed for its defence, it might have been 
gravely and deliberately debated, and he (Mr. L.) would have 

iven to the subject that attention and consideration which was 


ue toit. But no such proposition had been made to the se- 
nate. Here senators had been unanimously resolving that no 


legislative measures were necessary; nay, not one human be- 
ing considered that legislative measures were necessary, in re- 
gard to France; and, after the resolution in relation to the mat- 
ter had passed, not one breath of objection was raised against 
it. Yet now, on the very last night of the session, was brought 
forward a proposition to enable the president to arm the nation 
for its defence; and, to effect that object, there Was to be putin 
his hands the sum of three millions! Yes! three millions to ae- 
complish that object! without limitation, restriction, or any de- 
fined purpose of application. Thus, by that very proposition, 
the liberty and constitution of the country was not only to be 
voted away, but they were called on to vote it with so much 
precipitation that it would seem as if the whole government of 
the land was to be completely and instantly abandoned, Sure- 
by a subject of so important a character as this, instead of being 
60 hastily passed upon, ought to undergo the maturest delibera- 
tion and discussion. 

Did not the gentleman from Alabama well know, did not 
every gentleman conversant with the iistory of mankind, per- 
fectly well know, that when one nation begins to arm, the 
eather nation, also, begins tu arm?) That putting on armor, and 
the attitude of war on our part, would induce France to do the 
same on her par’ There never was an instance of a nation— 
unless it was absolutely destitute of means—that did not imme- 
diately arm itself when it saw arother doing so, and between 
whom and itself there had been some difficulty. 

Then, France and the United States were both to have arms 
placed in their hands, it appeared. The language of the poet 
was— Furor arma ministrat.”?> Take the converse of the mat- 
ter—“ Arma furorem ministrant.?? Some parties thus appealed 
to arms—others to harangues and arms; but when two nations 
armed against each other, they were easily put in a position of 
war. He would contend, that by the constitution we had no 
power to arm in a time of peace, except a war were likely to 
happen; and hence it was, that, whenever unusual appropria- 
tions were made to provide the means of defence, from that 
moment the nation was preparing for war, and it was incidental 
to war. He was an advocate for peace, and not war; and, for 
his part, he would as soon vest the president with the power of 
life and death as give him this great appropriation in the unre- 
stricted mode proposed. Nay, he would not give him power 
over the vilest wretch that ever disgraced human nature, if that 

wer were not in accordance with the established law of the 
and; for the principle of our constitution was to put power into 
no man’s hand which, by possibility, he might abuse. Mr. L. 
trusted that the senate would adliere to its disagreement to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Wright hoped the senate would not adhere to their dis- 
agreement. He felt himself bound to state that he did not 
know that he had heard of the constitution being broken down 
—destroyed—and the liberties of the country overthrown, so 
frequently into that senate, as to render him callous to the real 
state of things. For the last sixteen mouths those fears and 
forebodings had been so strongly and often expressed on that 
floor that they had been forcibly impressed upon him; yet, he 
must say, that he was incapable of perceiving a particle of their 
effects. No evidence had he seen of them; nor could he now 
partake of the alarm which some gentlemen pretended to feel, 
when he saw that the asseverations made at this time came 
from the saine source. What had the senate now before it? A 
bill from the house of representatives— from the immediate re- 
presentatives of the people, proposing to provide for the defence 
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of the country. What had honorable senators debated? The 
danger of executive power. Were, he would ask, those repre. 
sentatives sitting at the other end of that capitol the most like. 
ly to contribute to that danger? Was that the source from 
which senators were compelled to look for danger in that re. 
spect? Such an idea had never occurred to hig mind. Under 
what circumstances did the members of the other body presen, 
the appropriation? He believed, and he spoke on good author). 
ty, that our minister at the court of France had informed thjg 
government that it was problematical that the French mig) 
strike the first blow against us by detaining our fleet now in 
the Mediterranean. Congress were on the point of adjourning. 
and, being in possession of such advices from our minister. 
they had thought proper to act as they had done in regard \, 
this appropriation. And he would inquire, by what notion jt 
was that the senate were to be impressed with the danger of 
putting this power into the hands of the executive—that our |j. 
berties were to be destroyed and the constitution trampled 
upon? Ay, in making an appropriation for the defence and 
safety of the country from a foreign enemy! 

The hon, senator (continued Mr. W.) has exhibited to us the 
danger—of what? Not ofa foreign enemy, for he would hardly 
dread the landing of a foreign foe at our doors—but, a domesti, 
enemy is toruin us! [ remember, though it was at a period 
when | was very young, that a certain portion of the country 
held the same Opinion as the honorable senator, and, when a 
foreign enemy did land in it, no alarm was shown, but the peo. 
ple there were alarmed at the domestic enemy. How was the 
foreign enemy met, as the honorable senator has most eloquent. 
ly said, ‘breast to breast??? No; that enemy was seen holding 
a Bible in bis hand, and the American citizen putting his hand 
upon it, and swearing allegiance to the British government, 
Such is not my feeling in regard to a foreign enemy. I would 
prepare to repulse him at the first step. I would prepare to 
prevent him touching my native soil, if I had it im my power, 
Mr. W. in conclusion said that the other house had devoted a 
great deal of time to the consideration of the whole subject, and 
had come to the conclusion that an appropriation owght to be 
made. He trusted the senate would not adhere to their dis- 
agreeing vote. 

Mr. Webster said, he had heard the gentleman from New 
York make an allusion to a particular part of the countsy, dar- 
ing the war with England, as being more fearful of domestic 
than of foreign enemies. It was necessary for him at once to 
come to an understanding with the honorable member. He de- 
sired to know whether he meant any thing, by those remarks, 
He felt that his public situation entitled him to a direct answer; 
and he asked the honorable member, therefore, to say, explicit- 
ly, whether he had intended to insinuate, in any manner or de- 
gree, that his (Mr. W.’s) couduct, during that war, manifested 
any want of disposition to repel the public enemy? 

Mr. Wright said,in reply, that it was not till after that period 
that he had become acquainted with the senator from Massa- 
chusetts, in his public character, and therefore could have had 
no such intention. 

The question was then taken on adhering, and decided as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bell, Bibb, Calhoun, Clay, Clayton, Ewing, 
Frelinghuysen, Goldsborough, Hendricks, Kent, Knight, Leigh, 
Mangum, Moore, Naudain, Poindexter, Porter, Prentiss, Pres- 
ton, Robbins, Silsbee, Smith, Southard, Swift, Tomlinson, Ty- 
ler, Waggaman, Webster, White—29. 

NAYS—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Cuthbert, Grun- 
dy, Hill, Kane, King, of Alabama, King, of Georgia, Linn, Mc- 
Kean, Ruggles, Robinson, Shepley, Tallmadge, Tipton, Wright 
—17. 

So the senate adhered to their disagreement to the amend- 
ment. 

The house further insisted, and asked a conference, which 
being immediately granted by the senate, Messrs. Webster, Fre- 
linghuysen and Wright, were appointed conferees on the part 
of the senate, 

Shortly afterwards, Mr. Webster reported that the committees 
of conference had agreed, in lieu of the amendment of the 
house, to recommend the adoption of the following appropria- 
tions: 

‘Asan additional appropriation for arming the fortifications 
of the United States, three hundred thousand dollars. 

‘As an additional appropriation for the repairs and equip- 
ment of the ships of war of the United States, five hundred 
thousand dollars.”’ 

The house having possession of the bill and papers, the se- 
nate could not act on the report until it heard from the other 
house. 


After waiting some time, on motion of Mr. Webster the se- 
nate adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That a message be sent to the honorable the house 
of representatives, respectfully to remind the house of the re- 
port of the committee of conference, appointed on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two houses on the amendment of the house to 
the amendment of the senate, to the bill respecting the fortif- 
cations of the United States. 

The senate then waited etill a good while longer, and no 
hearing, sent still another message, informing the house, that 
they, the senate, had no further business before them. No 4? 
swer coming to this message, the senate, after waiting a const 
derable time longer, and hearing nothing from the bill, finally 
adjourned, 
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